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Students taking the new five-year nursing course leading to a college degree as well as a diploma im 
nursing that Dillard University of New Orleans is offering this year will live and study in the build- 
ings shown above. In the upper left hand corner is Flint-Goodridge Hospital, a unit of Dillard Uni- 
versity, and beside it Charity Hospital, a magnificent institution that takes rank with the best in the 
country, where clinical instruction and experience will be given student nurses after their initial two 
years of pre-nursing academic instruction received in Dillard University’s Library and Academic 
Building below. Lower left is shown the entrance to the nurses’ home on the grounds of Flint-Good- 
ridge Hospital, where student nurses will live their last three years of the course. Opposite is the 
Women’s Dormitory of Dillard, where they will live during the first two years of their college life. 


COO 


Miss Rita E, Miller has been appointed chairman of the division of nursing at Dillard. She is a mas- 
ter of arts in nursing education (Columbia University) and has done considerable work at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Temple University and Simmons College. She was formerly instructor and 
later educational director of the school of nursing, Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 


(Co-Educational) 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 


Students enrolled from twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. 


For further information address: 


DEAN GEORGE A. PARKER 
1922-13th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 
Pounded 1869 nn 
Accredited by South Association of leges 
<n ARTS . . HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: Registrar, Tougaloo College 
Tougaloo Mississippi 


Atlanta University School 
of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum Leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social 
Work, With Special Courses Offering Prepara- 
tion for the Problems Which Confront Social 
Workers in Negro Communities. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 


For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 


247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Education 
For Life 


A “Class A” College for Men 
and Women with These Divisions 

@ AGRICULTURE 

@ BUSINESS 

@ EDUCATION 

@ GENERAL STUDIES 

@ HOME ECONOMICS 

@ SUMMER and EXTENSION 

STUDY 
@ TRADES and INDUSTRIES 
Write to President Malcolm S. MacLean 


Hampton, Virginia 






























College and 


School News 





New faculty members at Morehouse 
College are Dr. Henry Cooke Hamil- 
ton (education) and Dr. James D. Tyms 
(adviser to men). A native Atlantan, 
Dr. Hamilton is an Atlanta University 
B.A. (1921), University of Pittsburgh 
M.A. (1928) and University doctor of 
education, 1937. Beginning his teach- 
ing experience at Alabama State A.&M. 
College as dean and mathematics in- 
structor, he taught successively at Dur- 
ham State Normal School, Atlanta’s 
Booker T. Washington high school, and 
LeMoyne College where for thirteen 
years he served as dean and professor 
of education. 

Dr. Tyms, a native Mississippian, 
received his B.A. from Lincoln Univer- 
sity (Mo.) in 1934; his B.D. from Bos- 
ton University in 1937; his M.A. from 
the same institution in 1938, while in 
June 1942 it conferred upon him the 
Ph.D. degree. Until recently he has 
been serving as pastor of a church in 
the suburbs of Boston, Mass. 


Storer College is aiding the war 
effort by releasing students to assist in 
picking the apple crop in the Eastern 
Panhandle of West Virginia. Prof. 
Carl D. Quiring (mathematics and phy- 
sics) is now working at the Philadel- 
phia navy yard performing specialized 
investigations. Storer summer school 
drew 25 students for nine weeks, most- 
ly teachers, 


Dillard University received a con- 
ditional grant of $500,000 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, representing the 
largest single appropriation in the field 
of Negro education during 1941. In 
addition the Board’s report discloses 
that the Flint-Goodridge Hospital, a 
university unit, received $15,000 for 
surgical and medical equipment. Of the 
total grants of $2,690,578 made by the 
GEB last year, $1,101,720 went to Ne- 
gro education. 


Miss S. Floscelia Hill, graduate of the 
Atlanta University School of Social 
Work, has recently been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Canal Street 
Branch YWCA, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana. For several years she was Execu- 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


(co-educational) 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Trainin 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 
For Informaticn Write 
THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City Missouri 








Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master's Degree 


School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of tha 
Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma er 
Certificate in 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fi and Machine Pressing 


“akin eat hcetg 


4 Moe York Btete Department of 
(Approved by Now ; 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or eventag or a8 
short unit courses 


178 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTAN 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIU 
Accountancy, Ma’ Gostnen, Ete. 
We ——s in opening, auditing 
reports, We have 5 Righiy fsotned tense af tenon 
accountants to look after the interests of cor- 


85 West 118th St.. New York City MOnument 2-3488 







MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Sehoels ef Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
The Registrar, Meharry yer sae Nashville, Tennessee 
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1866 1940 
RUST COLLEGE 


PORICY—Co- Educational. 
-hour credit system. Liberal Arts, 
Miementary and Advanced Courses in Education, 
Pre-Medical, Home Economics, Music and Business. 
FACULTY —University trained. 
For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, President 


Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 
Modern Buildings and Equipment 


Functional Program of Study 
Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 
The Registrar 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 
For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 
Achieve 


- Economic Security 

. Personal and Public Health 
- Home-making arts 

. Effective Citizenship 

. Wholesome Recreation 

. Meaningful Religion 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


(Auspices Protestant Episcopal Church) 


A four year college course is offered, accredited 


the Southern Association of Colleges and the No 
Carolina ens i sot of jBaecpsion, loadin ; = 
degrees - an .S., includin; re- 

work and Teacher Training for Seate High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 


Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian 

influences. 

Modest Terms @ $$Opportunities for Self Help 
For complete information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 
$1.50 A Year $1.75 Foreign 


tive Secretary of the Phyllis Wheatley 
Club YWCA, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Atlanta University began the new 
school term on September 27. 

Miss Charlotte Templeton, the uni- 
versity’s librarian since 1931, retired on 
August 15, as did her secretary, Miss 
Helen Mathewson. 

A distinguished educator, Dr.. Am- 
brose L. Suhrie, will serve as guest pro- 
fessor during 1942-43. He is an au- 
thority on teacher-training and for ten 
years was a teacher, principal and super- 
intendent in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania. He has also served as pro- 
fessor of education at John B. Stetson 
University, his alma mater. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conferred upon 
him the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


New faculty members at Shaw Uni- 
versity are Miss Eunice L. Jackson, 
former Director of Religious Education 
at the Concord Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who will head the newly 
established Department of Religious 
Education for women; Miss Patricia D. 
Stewart of Washington, D. C., who has 
taught at Edward Waters College and 
will instruct in Romance languages; 
Miss Cora M. Lucas, who formerly 
taught at Georgia Normal College and 
will teach art and assist on the women’s 
personnel staff; and Miss Thelma Nel- 
son of Pueblo, Colo., who has taught in 
the Thomasville, Ga., public schools, 
and will serve as librarian. Miss Jack- 
son is an A.B. (Brooklyn College) and 
an M.A. (Union Theological Semi- 
nary). Miss Stewart holds an A.B. 
(Howard U.) and an M.A. (Columbia 
U.). Miss Lucas has an A.B. and an 
M.A. (Ohio State U.), Miss Nelson 
holds an A.B. (Clark Coll.) and a B.S. 
in library science (Atlanta U.). 


Lincoln University (Mo.) opened 
its fall term on September 16. President 
Sherman D. Scruggs announces the fol- 
lowing faculty appointments: Dean W. 
B. Jason (Vice President), Dr. Earl 
E. Dawson, Prof. of Education (Dean 
of College of Arts and Sciences); Dr. 
L. Stanley Daigle (Univ. physician) ; 
Dr. A. O. Fuller (Prof. of Music) ; Dr. 
Mabel Smythe (Ass’t of Econ.); Mrs. 
Hazel Griggs Reed (Librarian School 
of Journalism); Miss Vivian Walden 
(Elem. Educ.); Robert Lewis Clark 


STORER COLLEGE 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
HENRY T. McDonald, LL.D., President 


This college is completing seventy-five years of distinguished 
service in education. 


Co-educational 
Send for catalog and information te 
THE REGISTRAR 
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The Crisis 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
» Grades 1-3)...+++.eseeeeee B.S. Degres 


ics 
(Elementa 
justrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School) 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 


The State Teachers College at Cheyney, Pa., is a fully ao. 
credited member of the American Association of Teacher 
Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 
College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of 
High Rating 


2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty ané 
First Class Equipment 


Fer information write 
H. L. McCRORY 


A college accredited by the Southern Association of 
colleges and secondary schools of the Southern States 
with curricula designed to prepare students to met 
the vocational and social needs of successful 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Solence 
Offered in the Fetoutne Schools and Departments 


Mechanical Industries 
Complete Cou Leading to Certificates and Disioaty a 
Commercial Dietetics ‘and _— Trade Courses for 
and Women 
aporeses oy, te Ow Acronautios Authority te Ofer 4 
Training. An efficient Placement Service 
Hee Boon’ Highly Bescesafel tm Getting Jobe for Teshegst 
Graduates 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 


For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 
Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta. Georgia 


SELECT SCHOOLS 


Whether you are seeking classical, professional 
or industrial training, there is a school or college 
to fit your needs and your purse, Consult out 
educational directory. 
you want, consult us. 
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“ HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal 
Arts 


Graduate School 
School. of Music 
school of Law 
College of Medicine 
Summer School 


School of Engineering 
and Architecture 


College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


NATIONAL DEFENSE COURSES UNDER 
SUPERVISION OF UNITED STATES OF- 
FICE OF EDUCATION (Free) 


ATHLETICS e 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
DEBATING 


R.O.T.C. 


259 Teachers @ 
11,339 Alumni @ 


3,222 Students 
26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 
Autumn Quarter, September 30, 1942 


For Permit to Register Write 
THE REGISTRAR, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








After learning the 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


‘OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent live 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 


advantage of it. 


COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 


DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY 


APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX DEAUTY COLLEGI 





New York 


Chi Washi Newark 
Philadelphia Richmond Atle ate City Atienta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


| gram for all undergraduates. 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekly 
ADEX SYSTEM 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


(History and Government) ; Miss Dor- 
othy Jones, (Ass’t Registrar’s office) ; 
Miss Betty Mae Foreman (Ass’t to 
Librarian). 


Military training is required for all 
male students entering Hampton In- 
stitute this term. Seniors are exempt. 
Uniforms will be worn on the campus. 
Students and faculty members pur- 
chased $1466 worth of war bonds and 
stamps during the summer. There are 
now 14 Haitian students at Hampton. 
The term opened with 350 freshmen 
selected from 950 applicants. Twenty- 


/seven young women have entered the 


Hampton School for Nurses at Dixie 
Hospital for the fall term, bringing the 
total of student nurses to 73. There 
are thirty new faculty members. 


Lincoln University (Pa.) with the 
beginning of its fall term on September 
15, inaugurated a war conditioning pro- 
The uni- 
(Continued on page 334) 


The GOVERNMENT 


Need for Office and Needle Trade 
workers is acute 


Train for Civil Service at 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Registration a. ere September 16, 





43rd year begins, Thursday, Oct. 1, 8:30 a. m. 
Accelerated Courses for those who can qualify 
REGISTER NOW 


BLancHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


Texas Now Supplying 
Barbers For Every State 


Every State In the Union Now Looking To 
Tyler Barber College For Trained Barbers. 
Unusual 


Opportunities For Courageous 


Young Men a Women With Common 


ool Education 


Hundreds of applications on our files from 
States throughout the nation, with lucrative 
guarantees in the offing. Use your Gniten abil- 
ity by choosing a field that offers a future. 
Join the prepared group and be independent 
for life. Your security in the future depends on 
what you do now. 

Write the first, largest and best equipped 
school of its kind in America. Tyler Barber 
College, ys, Texas, or Houston, Texas, 

. Mz MORGAN, President. 


Secretarial Careers Start 
At The 


Pioneer Institute of Business Training 


Special programs in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookeeping & all Commercial 
subjects for CIVIL SERVICE & PRI- 
VATE INDUSTRIES. Enter any Mon- 
day the year around. Day & Night 
individual classes. Dormitory accom- 
modation in heart of City. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG H 
Director of Admission 


E. R. CLEMONS 
627-629 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. PEN. 2935 


Sr RN 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally suaiites to —— 


to enter the fields of B 
ae 


tistry, law, eames. 
service, comeutian D 
Famous within recent significant 
laces of leadership — by = graduates. 
foseilect and character equ ally stressed. 
For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


Gee 2 eee ee 


Special B- i e for those whe 
ae wish iaioh ta Tene an four years. 
ees offered in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Fall Registration date: Sept. 1, 1942 
For information write to 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 





Voorhees N. & I. School 
Plier s. Cc. 
Comones High Sc! sixteen units, four in trades, twelve 
in academic; oy College: agriculture, business and 
surroundings, 


teacher training. Health location, pleasant 
student placement. 


Accredited by ” Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and South Carolina State Department. 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 


How BIG 
is a Dollar Bill? 


Exactly 6% x 2% inches when you 
measure with a ruler—but when you 
measure it by purchasing power, you 
will find that your dollars are always 
BIGGER at VIDAL... where you buy 
fine furs direct from a manufacturer at 


SAVINGS of 40% to 50% 


A visit to our showroom will convince 
you that you can buy BETTER FURS 
FOR LESS MONEY. Your old furs re- 
paired and restyled into the latest fashion 
at factory rates. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
ARRANGED 


~p 


J.T.VIDAL 
ron X QUARTER CENTURY 7: e 
231 West 29th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Etta Moten is the internationally famous singer 
cast as Bess in the Gershwin light opera, “Porgy 
and Bess” which recently ended a long Broad- 
way run to go on tour. The portrait is by the 
noted artist, Richmond Barthé. 





NEXT MONTH 






SNR ad Fes ott wp MOE oe Ob ee Oe There will be an article by George Padmore on “What 


the Soviets Have Done for the Peoples of Central Asia.” 
There will be also the third series of photographs in “First 
Ladies of Colored America.” 


A report on “Migratory Worker Health and Welfare in 
Central Jersey” will be contributed by Dr. M. I. Roemer. 
Harold Preece who is well known to Crisis readers will 
contribute an article entitled “The Tarkars: An American 
Epic”, the story of the last of a strong African tribe, who 
were brought to the New World but never forgot their 
homeland. 
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Editorials 


te most significant news on 
interracial front in America 

during September was the 
defeat of Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia, who sought 
renomination in the primary September 9. Talmadge, known 
as the “Fuehrer of Sugar Creek,” was beaten decisively by 
Ellis Arnall, 35-year-old attorney general of Georgia. It was 
feared that under the county-unit system of voting in Georgia, 
Talmadge would be re-elected, but Arnall captured the 
county, as well as the popular majority. 

Talmadge made his campaign openly on the issue of white 
supremacy. He erected a bugaboo of interracial social 
equality and used that as the chief basis of his campaign. 
His campaign headquarters contained literature attacking 
Negroes and all persons who were friendly to the race. His 
campaign speeches were directed at preventing Negroes from 
even being considered as citizens of the United States. 

The great mistake of Talmadge was his attack on the 
university system of the state through his dismissal of pro- 
fessors for alleged advocacy of mixing the races in Georgia 
schools. This was a fantastic charge from the very begin- 
ning, since no professors had advocated any such plan. 
Talmadge underestimated the effect such an “issue” would 
have on the state. Practically the whole university system 
of Georgia was dropped from the list of accredited schools 
and colleges, which means their graduates have no standing 
outside the state. Basis for the action was Talmadge’s poli- 
tical meddling in education. 

Second miscalculation of Talmadge was the effect of his 
actions on the pride of Georgians before the rest of the 
country. White Georgians who traveled outside the state 
were greeted with raised eyebrows and horse-laughs over 
Talmadge’s actions. The people of the state, with the excep- 
tion of the hill-billies, were boiling mad over being held up 
to ridicule before the rest of the nation by a man like 
Talmadge. 

_ This does not mean, we hasten to say, that everything 
is now rosy in Georgia for Negroes. It means orily that the 
state has been shamed into throwing out of office a man who 
deliberately and openly made a campaign on “white suprem- 
acy” at a time when such a slogan was completely out of 
step with the times. Georgia continues to be the third worst 
state in the country for Negroes, being surpassed only by 
Mississippi and South Carolina. . 


Exit Talmadge 


GQeCOND satisfactory note in 
the September primaries was 

the defeat of Congressman 
Rudolph Tenerowicz in Detroit, Mich. Tenerowicz, a man 
who came to this country from Poland and found oppor- 
tunity to go into politics and represent his district in Con- 
gress, so far forgot the principles of his adopted country as 
to become the spearhead last winter of a vicious attack upon 
Negro American citizens who wanted nothing more than 
that they should be permitted to occupy the Sojourner Truth 
Housing project built for them by the government. Last 
March Tenerowicz was ranting against Negroes in Wash- 
ington. Today he is out of office and will have to rant pri- 
vately. If the nine million Negroes in the South could vote. 
a lot of congressmen like Eugene Cox of the Second district 
of Georgia would be ranting privately, also. 


Exit Tenerowicz 


HE CRISIS does not go so 
Red Cross Roll Call Ta as to tell colored people 


not to give to the American 


Red Cross or not to enroll in the annual Red Cross Roll Call, 
which starts in November. But we do say that the Red 
Cross has not changed its policy of segregating “Negro” 
and “White” blood plasma in its blood banks. This humili- 
ating and wholly unscientific jim crow plan is as widely and 
bitterly resented among Negroes as any single act in the 
past twenty years. In the face of testimony from leading 
medical journals and eminent medical authorities that there 
is no racial difference in blood, the Red Cross continues to 
insult Negroes by segregating their blood. 

If recent reports are authentic, the Red Cross will not 
maintain segregated centers for soldiers in Britain. It says 
it will not, but we are from Missouri and will await the 
testimony of our boys at the front. Their reports on the Red 
Cross during the last war did nothing to generate love for 
the “Mother of Humanity.” We repeat that we do not 
advise withholding contributions from the Red Cross because 
the organization does much good. However, it is not right 
on the race question and our people should consider this as 
they make their contributions. 


ESSAGES and letters — 
Check This Now! some of the latter in guarded 

language—are beginning to 
come home from our boys overseas indicating that white 
American troops from Dixie are trying to give them the same 
treatment given black troops in France in 1918. A long dis- 
patch came through from England to the New York Times, 
on the “problem” (as outlined by American generals) of 
Negro troops getting on with the English. It seems that 
there is no problem with the English people, who have made 
our men welcome. The trouble is with white southern Amer- 
ican troops who do not want the English to treat our men 
as men and fighters for democracy. 

There should be no repetition of the shameful treatment 
of Negro troops in France in the first world war by their 
own countrymen. The government has seen fit to issue in- 
structions to American soldiers on how to understand and 
get along with the English. Why cannot similar instructions 
be issued to our troops about getting along with each other? 
Why could not the Office of War Information, in cooperation 
with the War department, issue a pamphlet about Negroes 
designed both to educate our own white people and to intorm 
the people of the countries where our Negro troops are 
stationed ? 


Transportation HE beating of two venerable 
Boece id respected Baptist minis- 


ters by a white passenger on 
a train near Memphis, Tenn., because the ministers were 
passing through a “white” coach on their way to a “Negro” 
pullman car is only one illustration of the tension which has 
grown up as our transportation facilities are being taxed by 
wartime needs. 

This latest shameful occurrence should have the attention 
of the Department of Justice inasmuch as the men were 
interstate passengers. Some kind of action in other cases 
will have to be taken soon by proper officials or a major 
racial clash may result. Hardly a week goes by but that 
some Negro soldier is reported as-being dragged from a bus 
and beaten or shot. Clashes between white and Negro work- 
ers in war plants on buses and trolleys have been reported. 
The Mobile, Ala., branch of the NAACP had to threaten 
a “walking strike” against the bus lines of that city in ordes 
to force the company to disarm bus drivers. 








month—2nd of October—Mohan- 

das Karamchand Gandhi was born 
in a small town, Porbander, in the na- 
tive state of the same name in Kathia- 
war, India. Today as millions in India 
and countless little ‘Indias’ all over the 
world celebrate his seventy-third birth- 
day, this frail saintly-statesman sits in 
his palatial “prison” eating crushed 
mangoes, drinking goat’s milk, spinning 
his charka and dreaming a vision of a 
free and united India ready to fight as 
one man against the Axis aggression. 

What a life his has been! For more 
than two score ‘years he has been 
waging a relentless fight against a great 
power—a fight that has completely es- 
chewed personal malice and hatred, a 
fight not based on bullets and bombs, 
tanks and torpedoes but one based on 
moral rights and wrongs that has 
brought the collective conscience of the 
civilized world to try Britain at the bar 
of eternal human justice. 

Today, my thoughts go back to Oc- 
tober 1940 when I met the Mahatma at 
his rural retreat in Sevagram, near 
Wardha, the geographical centre of the 
Indian sub-continent. It was all of 
a sudden that I decided to come to the 
United States when a war-torn Europe 
disrupted my studies abroad. And soon 
after receiving the cable of admission 
from the Columbia University Regis- 
trar and a telegram from Cooks prom- 
ising a berth on a liner to San Fran- 
cisco, I decided to meet India’s two 
foremost political leaders, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I reached Wardha in the Central 
Provinces on a rather chilly morning 
and when I got off the train, where I 
had spent a whole day and a sleepless 
night battling with bugs, it began to 
rain! But meeting the Mahatma is not 
so easy as viewing the Taj Mahal under 
the moonlit sky. Failing to discover 
even a modest hotel I stopped at a 
quaint Travelers Bungalow for a shave 
and a shower before starting for Seva- 
gram. The absence of plumbing in the 
Bungalow did not shock me as much as 
my failure to discover some rapid means 
of reaching Gandhi’s abode. Taxis in 
Wardha are as rare as bullock-carts on 
Fifth Avenue, unless, of course, you 
have a kind friend who is prepared to 
put his automobile at your disposal. 
Neither a street car nor a shuttle, not 
to speak of a subway, connect this polit- 
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I Meet the Mahatma 


By S. Chandrasekhar 


An Indian student describes his 
visit to Gandhi on the eve of 
embarking for the United States 
and tells what the Mahatma 
thinks of American democracy, 
race relations, sacred cows, 
non-violence and Hitler 


ical hub with the outside world. There- 
fore, I hopped into a Tonga which rat- 
tled for an hour through a slushy apol- 
ogy of a road and reached the rustic 
‘pot—the very fence of the ashram. 

It was nearly nine in the morning and 
I could see right from the road that the 
ashram was busy, for the day there be- 
gins at 4:30. I was all excited though 
it was not the first time I was seeing 
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Sir Stafford Cripps and Mohandas K. Gandhi, spiritual head of the Indian National Congress 

Party pictured together after their two-hour conference in New Delhi. The All-India Congress 
party rejected the British proposals as entirely unsatisfactory 
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Gandhi. I was clear in my own mind 
as to what I would ask him, where 
I would agree with him, and where 
I would agree to disagree with him. I 
was not going there as a Congress mem- 
ber seeking some favour from the party 
caucus, nor was I meeting him to dis- 
pute with him as an average Moslem- 
Leaguer would. Nor was I a corre- 
spondent ‘covering’ him for a newspaper 
though I did carry with me a letter of 
introduction from the Editor of THE 
HINDU, India’s leading nationalist 
daily. It in fact summed the purpose 
of my mission in a characteristic Hindu 
way that I was meeting him to receive 
his ashirvads on the eve of my depart- 
ture as a student for the United States. 


Walking in, the first person I encoun- 
tered was a tall Harvard-educated Cey- 
lonese, Araianayakam, one of Gandhi's 
assistants on his Hindu paper. He was 
no stranger to me but he was not sure 
whether the Mahatma was free. The 
trouble was I had no appointment with 
Gandhi for I had not the time to write 
to him and ask him for an appointment. 
Therefore he led me to the next hut to 
meet Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s trusted 
secretary for a quarter of a century. 
Recalling my meeting with this olive- 
skinned middle-aged ever-smiling secre- 
tary is a great sorrow to me now for 
only last month Desai passed away in 
his Poona jail where he had followed 
other Congress leaders. Mahadev Desai 
was already squatting in front of a spate 
of letters, the morning mail. I do not 
know how many letters a day on the 
average Gandhi receives but probably 
their number is next only to President 
Roosevelt’s and Desai’s job was as for- 
midable as is that of Stephen Early at 
the White House. 


No Holidays for Gandhi 


Gandhi is a terribly busy man though 
he never looks it and unlike many a 
political figure he never permits himself 
a holiday even at the “beseeching or- 
ders” of his doctors, not to speak of a 
holiday just for pleasure. And there 
I was with nothing very important to 
do except to air the youths’ views, added 
to the fact that I had no previous ap- 
pointment with him. But Desai knew 
that I had spent twenty-four hours on 
an uncomfortable railroad train and 
that I had to leave that evening for 
Bombay if I should not miss my boat 
the next day. Desai snapped at his 
watch and looked at Gandhi’s schedule 
for the day. Gandhi was in his hut 
with an hour at his disposal, not to see 
Visitors, but to write his editorial for 
his HARIJAN. Desai not knowing 
whether to disturb Gandhi or not sent 
my letter of introduction thru Gandhi’s 
grand nephew. Pending word from 


Gandhi as to whether he could see me 
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Gandhi at his desk 


or not then, Arianayakem walked in 
from his large library and put in my 
hands Lin Yutang’s “The Importance 
of Living” with a smile, “while you wait, 
if you have not already read it”. Even 
before I could glance thru the number 
of editions “The Importance of Living” 
had gone thru Gandhi wanted me to be 
shown in. 

Walking into that tile-roofed, mud- 
walled, single-roomed hut I sat right 
in front of Gandhi on a rough mattress 
squatting as we Indians do. Gandhi 
who was half reclining, writing on a 
little wooden desk, stopped writing and 
sat up, drawing his spotless cotton sheet 
to cover his wiry brown body. Even 
before I could shoot my first impatient 
question about the efficacy of Non-vio- 
lence against Hitler, he began—almost 
abruptly— 

“Do you think you stand a chance?” 
he asked looking at me with one of those 
mischievous toothless smiles of his. 

“Chance against what, Gandhiji?” I 
queried confessing that I did not under- 
stand the question. 

“Against Roosevelt and Willkie of 
course, at the polls”, he added and see- 
ing me laughing at his devastating sense 
of humour, he explained: “Since you 
are in such great haste to go to Amer- 
ica I thought you were anxious to con- 
test for the Presidency”. The joke 
over, he became serious and asked: 


“Why exactly to America?” 


I told him the why of my trip, that 
I was here on a Research Fellowship to 
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study economics. India was at war 
then and we talked for a while on the 
particular route I was taking to reach 
the States. 


Comments on Our Democracy 


“Talking of America”, he said “you 
should on your return to India unlearn 
a lot of things American”! 

I was surprised and queried “For in- 
stance ?” 

“The American notions of democracy, 
for instance” he replied with a smile. 

“T suppose America is a free and 
democratic country” I ventured unmind- 
ful of the certain limitations of the 
American democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that of all countries the 
United States in view of all the prob- 
lems she has, makes the maximum ap- 
proach to real political democracy”. 

He looked a little sceptical but I 
boasted that I had studied the compara- 
tive constitutions of the world at the 
University. 

“Oh, I was only thinking of the 
American Negro and the treatment he 
receives in American democracy”. 

“Of course you know the problem 
of the American Negro has been large- . 
ly solved ever since the Civil war was 
fought” I said with the naive assur- 
ance of a senior who was majoring in 
American history. Gandhi indulged in 
one of his broad smiles which usually 
denotes that the opponent is wrong and 
added : 

“You are not to be blamed, for you 
are talking from textbooks” and sug- 
gested I should on reaching the States 
travel at least once below the so-called 
Mason Dixon line. “Of course I know 
we Indians are treated well in America. 
But you shouldn’t put on your turban 
or your Indian clothes, nor should you 
say that you are from India. Be calm 
and never protest. Take all the humil- 
iations, insults and pin pricks. Then 
write to me how it feels like to be a 
Negro in America”, And then he added 
in a distant and detached tone, “I am 
worried about the lot of what they call 
the colored peoples of the world”. 

I could not understand what exactly 
was passing thru Gandhi’s mind. I 
must confess my knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the American Negro was next 
to nothing. Whether in England or in 
India all that we Indian students learn 
about America is from American mis- 
sionaries and journalists, Hollywood 
movies, and books about America, 
biased both ways and hence distorted. 

Then for sometime we talked about 
the problem of India’s superfluous, de- 
crepit, old cattle, waiting for a natural 
death resulting in a tremendous econom- 
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Lunching at the Ritzmore 


F you have ever been to the beautiful 

city of Los Angeles, you will know 

that Pershing Square, a palm-shaded 
spot in the center of downtown, is the 
mecca of the motley. Here, a short walk 
up from “Skid Row,” on the green- 
painted benches flanking the crisscrossed 
sidewalks, is haven for men of all races, 
all creeds, all nationalities, and of all 
stages of deterioration—drifters and 
hop-heads and tb’s and beggars and 
bums and bindle-stiffs and big sisters, 
clipped and clippers, fraternizing with 
the tired business men from nearby of- 
fices, with students from various uni- 
versities, with the strutting Filipinos, 
the sharp-cat Mexican youths in their 
ultra drapes, with the colored guys from 
out South Central way. 


It is here the old men come to medi- 
tate in the warm midday sun, and watch 
the hustle and bustle of the passing 
younger world; here the job seekers 
with packed bags wait to be singled out 
for work ; here the hunters relax and the 
hunted keep vigil. It is here you will find 
your man, for a game of pool, for a game 
of murder. 


Along the Hill Street side busses 
going west line up one behind the other 
to take you out to Wilshire, to Beverly 
Hills, to Hollywood, to Santa Monica, to 
Westwood, to the Valley; and the red 
cars and the yellow cars fill the street 
with clatter and clang. On the Fifth 
Street side a pale pink skyscraper over- 
looks a lesser structure of aquamarine, 
southern California architecture on the 
pastel side ; and along Sixth Street there 
are various shops and perhaps an office 
building which you would not notice un- 
less you had business there. 


But you would notice the Ritzmore, 
swankiest of West Coast hotels, standing 
in solid distinction along the Olive Street 
side, particularly if you were hungry in 
Pershing Square. You would watch foot- 
men opening doors of limousines and 
doormen escorting patrons underneath 
the marquee across the width of sidewalk 
to the brass and mahogany doorway, and 
you would see hands of other doormen 
extended from within to hold wide the 
glass doors so that the patrons could 
make an unhampered entrance. And 
after that, if your views leaned a little to 
the Left, which they likely would if you 
were hungry in Pershing Square, you 
would spit on the sidewalk and resume 
your discussion, your boisterous and 
heated and surprisingly-often very well- 
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The student and the bums had 
a big.laugh at Old Jim Crow 


versed discussion, on defense, or on the 
army, or the navy, or that “rat” Hitler, 
or “them Japs,” or the F.B.1., or the “so 
and so” owners of Lockheed, or that 
(unprintable) Aimee Semple McPher- 
son; on history and geography, on life 
and death; and you would just ignore 
the “fat sonsaguns” who entered the 
Ritzmore. 


On this particular day, a discussion 
which had begun on the Soviet Union 
had developed into an argument on dis- 
crimination against Negroes, and a 
young University of Southern California 
student from Vermont stated flatly that 
he did not believe Negroes were dis- 
criminated against at all. 


“Tf you would draw your conclusions 
from investigation instead of from agita- 
tion, you would find that most of the 
discrimination against Negroes exists 
only in communistic literature distrib- 
uted by the Communist Party for organ- 
izational purposes,” he went on. “As a 
matter of plain and simple fact, I have 
yet to visit a place where Negroes could 
not go. In fact, I think I’ve seen Negroes 
in every place I’ve ever been—hotels, 
theatres, concerts, operas...” 

“Yass, and I bet they were working 
there, too,” another young fellow, a 
drifter from Chicago, argued. “Listen, 
boy, I’m telling you, and I’m telling you 
straight, Negroes are out in this country. 
They can’t get no work and they can’t 
go nowhere, and that’s a dirty shame for 
there’re a lot of good Negroes, a lot of 
Negroes just as good as you and me.” 

Surveying the drifter from head to 
foot, his unshaven face, his shabby un- 
pressed suit, his run-over, unpolished 
shoes, the student replied, “Frankly, 
that wouldn’t make them any super 
race.” 

“Huh?” 

“However, that is beside the point,” 
the student continued, smiling. “The 
point is that most of what you term dis- 
crimination is simply a matter of taste, 
of personal likes and dislikes. For in- 
stance, if I don’t like you, should I have 
to put up with your presence? No, why 
should I? But this agitation about Ne- 
groes being discriminated against by the 
Army and Navy and defense industries 
and being refused service by hotels and 


restaurants is just so much bosh.” 
“Are you kidding me, fellow?” the 
drifter asked suspiciously, giving the 
student a sharp look, “Or are you just 
plain dumb? Say, listen—” and then he 
spied a Negro at the edge of the group. 
“Say, here’s a colored fellow now; I 
suppose he knows whether he’s being 
discriminated against or not.” 


“Not necessarily,” the student mur- 
mured. 


Ignoring him, the drifter called, “Hey, 
mister, you mind settling a little argu- 
ment for us.” 


The Negro, a young brown-skinned 
fellow of medium build with regular 
features and a small mustache, pushed 
to the center of the group. He wore a 
pair of corduroy trousers and a slip- 
over sweater with a sport shirt under- 
neath. 


“Say, mister, I been tryna tell this 
schoolboy—” the drifter began, but the 
Negro interrupted him, “I know, I heard 
you.” 

Turning to the student, he said, “I 
don’t know whether you’re kidding or 
not, fellow, but it ain’t no kidding mat- 
ter with me. Here I am, a mechanic, a 
good mechanic, and they’re supposed to 
be needing mechanics everywhere. But 
can I get a job—no! I gotta stand down 
here and listen to guys like you make a 
joke out of it while the government is 
crying for mechanics in defense.” 


“T’m not making a joke out of it,” the 
student stated. “If what you say is true, 
I’m truly sorry, mister ; it’s just hard for 
me to believe it.” 


“Listen, schoolboy,” the drifter said, 
“T’ll tell you what I’ll do with you; I'll 
just bet you a dollar this boy—this man 
—can’t eat in any of these restaurants 
downtown. I’ll just bet you a dollar.” 


Now that a bet had been offered, the 
ten or twelve fellows crowded about who 
had remained silent out of respect for the 
Negro’s feelings, egged it on, “All right, 
schoolboy, put up or shut up!” 

“Well, if it’s all right with you, mis- 
ter,” the student addressed the Negro, 
“T’ll just take this young man up on that 
bet. But how are we going to 
determine ?” 


, 


HEY went into a huddle and after 
a moment decided to let the Negro 
enter any restaurant of his choice, and 
if he should be refused service the stu- 
dent would pay off the bet and treat the 
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three of them to dinners on Central 
Avenue; but should he be served, the 
check would be on the drifter. 

So the three of them, the student, the 
Negro, and the drifter, started down Hill 
Street in search of a restaurant. The ten 
or twelve others of the original group 
fell in behind, and shortly fellows in 
other groups about the square looked up 
and saw the procession, and thinking 
some one was giving away something 
somewhere, hurried to get in line. Before 
they had progressed half the length of 
the block, more than a hundred of the 
raggedy bums of Pershing Square were 
following them. 

The pedestrians stopped to see what 
the commotion was all about, adding to 
the congestion; and then the motorists 
noticed and slowed their cars. Soon al- 
most a thousand people had congregated 
on the sidewalk and a jam of alarming 
proportions had halted traffic for several 
blocks. In time ‘the policeman at the 
corner of Sixth and Hill awakened, and 
becoming aware of the mob, rushed forth 
to investigate. When he saw the long 
procession from the square, he charged 
the three in front who seemed to be the 
leaders, and shouted, 

“Starting a riot, eh! Communist rally, 
eh! Where do you think you’re going ?” 

“We're going to lunch,” the student 
replied congenially. 

For an instant the policeman was 
startled out of his wits. “Lunch?” His 
face went slack and his mouth hung 
open. Then he got himself under control. 
“Lunch! What is this? I suppose all of 
you are going to lunch,” he added sar- 
castically. 

The student looked about at the 
crowd, then looked back. “I don’t know,” 
he confessed. “I’m only speaking for the 
three of us.” 

Shoving back among the others, the 
policeman snarled, “Now don’t tell me 
that you’re going to lunch, too?” 

A big, raw-boned fellow in overalls 
spat a stream of tobacco juice on the 
gtass, and replied, “That’s right.” 

Red-faced and inarticulate, the police- 
man took off his hat and scratched his 
head. Never in the six years since he had 
been directing traffic at Sixth and Hill 

d he seen anyone leave Pershing 
Square for lunch. In fact, it had never 
occurred to him that they ate lunch. It 
sounded incredible. He wanted to do 
something. He felt that it was his duty 
todo something. But what? He was in a 
dilemma. He could not hinder them from 
going to lunch, if indeed they were going 
to lunch. Nor could he order them to 
move on, as they were already moving 
on. There was nothing for him to do but 
follow. So he fell in and followed. 

The Negro, however, could not make 
up his mind. On Sixth Street, midway 

tween Hill and Olive, he came to a 
halt. “Listen,” he pointed out, “These 


guys are used to seeing colored people 
down here. All the domestic workers 
who work out in Hollywood and Beverly 
and all out there get off the U car and 
come down here and catch their buses. 
It ain’t like if it was somewhere on the 
West Side where they ain’t used to 
seeing them.” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 
the student asked. 

“Naw, what I mean is this,” he ex- 
plained. “They’re liable to serve me 
around here. And then you’re going to 
think it’s like that all over the city. And 
I know it ain’t.” Pausing for an instant, 
he added another point, “And besides, if 
I walk in there with you two guys, 
they’re liable to serve me anyway. For 
all they know you guys might be some 
rich guys and I might be working for 
you; and if they refuse to serve me they 
might get in dutch with you. It ain’t like 
some place in Hollywood where they 
wouldn’t care.” 

When they had stopped, the proces- 
sion behind them which by then reached 
around the corner down Hill Street had 
also stopped. This was the chance for 
which the policeman had been waiting. 
“Move on!” he shouted. “Don’t block 
the sidewalk! What d’ya think this is?” 

They all returned to the square and 
took up the argument where they had 
dropped it. Only now, it was just one 
big mob in the center of the square, 
waiting for the Negro to make up his 
mind. 

“You see, he doesn’t want to do it,” 
the student was pointing out. “That 
proves my point. They won’t go into 
these places, but yet they say they’re 
being discriminated against.” 

Suddenly, the drifter was inspired. 
“All right, I'll tell you, let’s go to the 
Ritzmore.” 

A hundred startled glances leveled on 
him, then lifted to the face of the brick 
and granite edific across the street which 
seemed impregnated in rock-like respect- 
ability. The very audacity of the sugges- 
tion appealed to them. “That’s the place, 
let’s go there,” they chimed. 

“That’s nonsense,” the student 
snapped angrily. “He can’t eat at the 
Ritzmore; he’s not dressed correctly.” 

“Can you eat there?” the Negro chal- 
lenged. “I mean just as you’re dressed.” 

The student was also clad in a sweater 
and trousers, although his were of a 
better quality and in better condition 
than the Negro’s. For a moment he con- 
sidered the question, then replied, “To 
be fair, I don’t know whether they would 
— me or not. They might in the 

1 baa 

“In the main dining room?” the 
drifter pressed, 

Shaking his head, the student stated, 
“I really don’t know, but if they will 
serve any of us they will serve him.” 

“Come on,” the drifter barked, taking 
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the Negro by the arm, and they set forth 
for the Ritzmore, followed by every man 
in Pershing Square—the bindle stiffs 
and the beggars and the bums and the 
big sisters, the clipped and the clippers, 
the old men who liked to sit in the mid- 
day sun and meditate. 

Seeing them on the move again, the 
policeman hastened from his post to 
follow. 

They crossed Olive Street, a ragged 
procession of gaunt, unshaven, un- 
washed humanity, led by two young 
white men and one young Negro, 
passed the two doormen, who, seeing 
the policeman among them, thought they 
were all being taken to the clink. They 
approached the brass and mahogany 
doorway unchallenged, pushed open the 
glass doors, and entered the classical 
splendor of the Ritzmgre’s main lounge. 

Imagine the consternation among the 
well-bred, superbly clad, highly-heeled 
patrons; imagine the indignity of the 
room clerk as he pounded on his bell 
and yelled frantically, “Front! Front! 
Front!’ Had the furniture been animate, 
it would have fled in terror ; and the fine 
Oriental rugs would have been humili- 
ated unendurably. 

Outraged, the house officer rushed to 
halt this smelly mob, but seeing among 
them the policeman, who by now had lost 
all capacity for speech, stood with his 
mouth gaped open, wondering if perhaps 
it wasn’t just the effects of that last 
brandy he had enjoyed in “217,” after 
all. Stupidly, he reached out his hand to 
touch them to make certain they were 
real, 

But before he could get his reflexes 
together, those in front had strolled past 
him and entered the main dining room, 
while, what seemed to him like thou- 
sands of others, pushed in from the 
street. 4 

The student and the Negro and the 
drifter, along with ten or twelve others, 
took seats at three vacant tables. In 
unison the diners turned one horrified 
stare in their direction, and arose in 
post-haste, only to be blocked at the 
doorway by a shoving mass of men, 
struggling for a ringside view. 

From all over the dining room the 
waiters ran stumbling toward the rear, 
and went into a quick, alarmed huddle, 
turning every now and then to stare at 
the group and then going into another 
huddle. The head waiter rushed from 
the kitchen and joined the huddle; and 
then the maitre de hotel appeared and 
took his place. One by one the cooks, the 
first cook and the second cook and the 
third cook and the fourth cook on down 
to what seemed like the twenty-fourth 
cook (although some of them must have 
been dishwashers), stuck their heads 
through the pantry doorway and stared 
for a moment and then retired. 


(Continued on page 331) 





Five 


ally one morning last September: 

“Samuel J. Battle began life under 
a handicap.” That he did. He was 
black. 

Continued the Times: “With dignity 
and perseverance he defied the circum- 
stance.” Indeed he did. He bluffed 
his way into the New York City Police 
Department, where until then Negroes 
were verboten, simply by using the gold- 
braided name of the mighty Vander- 
bilts, dignity itself. 


Gay the New York Times editori- 


And finally: “Praise and promotion 
for work well, kindly and bravely done 
came his way.” And that’s no lie be- 
cause, having progressed through the 
ranks to the level of lieutenant, Samuel 
J. Battle this month is rounding out 
his initial year as the first Negro mem- 
ber of the New York City Parole Com- 
mission, and his fifth time a “first”. 


Now, no matter what anybody may 
say about Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia, he is certainly no political hack. 
Generally, he picks good men for good 
jobs. The appointment of Lt. Battle 
was a good selection—good for the 
mayor in an election year, good for the 
Negroes of New York who needed just 
such an hypodermic, and good for Bat- 
tle because he deserved advancement. 


In the course of advancement to this 
high position in public service, Commis- 
sioner Battle saw himself as a “first” 
many times, banqueted at least twice, 
and commended on several occasions for 
meritorious work in the line of duty. 
Such service was bound to be reward- 
ed. Here’s part of the story. 


New Bern, N. C., where he was 
born 60 years ago, was only the jump- 
ing off place for a lad who wanted to 
get ahead. Negroes don’t just grow 
up there and become successes because 
there are too many people the other side 
of Newark who won't let you “defy the 
circumstance.” So at 16, Jesse—that’s 
what the “J’’ stands for—hied him off 
to Hartford, Conn., where he had a 
brother-in-law in the painting business. 
That was just a temporary refuge be- 
cause one day he picked up a paper, 
saw the “boy wanted” advertisement of 
a boarding house over in Glastonbury, 
and was off. 

Glastonbury is a mill town and many 
of the hands put up at this particular 
house. The landlady failed to make a 
hit when she offered him three dollars 
a week and barred the acceptance of 


Times A “First” 


By Ernest E. Johnson 


A biography of one of New 

York’s outstanding citizens. 

The first Negro to become a 

policeman in New York City is 

now its first Negro Parole Com- 
missioner 





COMMISSIONER BATTLE 


tips. He could have remained in New 
Bern for that kind of money, he figured, 
so the job was declined with modesty. 
He missed the stage coach back to Hart- 
ford that day and had to stay over. The 
Crosby Woolen Mills, one of the larg- 
est in the town, employed no Negroes. 
Fact is, there were no Negroes in Glas- 
tonbury. The youngster called on the 
superintendent of the plant next day and 
landed a job at $2 a day, and instead of 
working in the boarding house whose 
“ad” had brought him there, he became 
one of its boarders—his first “first’’. 


Two years later young Jesse quit the 
mill and returned to Hartford where he 
worked for Municipal Judge Albert Bell 
doing chores at the jurist’s summer 
place at Enfield. In 1901 he came down 
to Larchmont, New York, and took a 
job as a “ham fat” waiter at the Hotel 
Victoria. A “ham fat,” for the edifica- 
tion of all and sundry, is an alleged 
waiter: you drop peaches and cream in 
the lap of a guest and either you're fired 
or your assignment is hurriedly changed. 
Jesse was allowed to serve the help. 








His next two jobs were waiting table 
on the Fall River Line which plies the 
New England coast, and waiting in the 
new dining hall at Yale university, For 
four years he alternated between hotel 
work in New York City and private 
service in the suburbs, and in 1905 he 
became a Red Cap at Grand Central 
Terminal. In those days—these either 
for that matter—you didn’t get fich 
working for the railroad, but it was the 
job if you got it. The company paid 
him only $10 a month but it was the 
$10 a day tipping average that the tray- 
elers shelled out [this, of course, is 
no longer the case] that made the job 
worthwhile. Around 1910 they made 
him assistant chief attendant at $32.10 
a month, and a little chest expansion 
was warranted. 


Preparation for Work 


No matter what the hero says, this 
going into the Police Department wasn't 
all his idea. After all, he did meet and 
marry the belle of Halifax, Va., Florence 
Carrington, in June, 1905, and there is 
no doubt that she, too, had some notions 
about getting ahead. Whatever the 
facts, he went at it hot and heavy in 
preparation for the force. The exact 
date slips him. He stuck by his guns 
and in October, 1910, his name appeared 
near the top of the eligible list—he and 
the Irishmen who were swarming off 
the boats and into the Department. 


Of course, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion gave him the “once over” and cer- 
tified him. That’s where the tragedy— 
and the fun—began. Many a Negro boy 
has since been turned down because 0 
a “murmuring heart” but it is unlikely 
that anyone ever heard of one before 
this big, strapping, hulk of a 27-year- 
old man showed up at headquarters. 
Face to face with unbroken tradition, 
what else was there for the doctors to 
do but reject him? It took courage to 
do otherwise. In the course of the 
examination one of the doctors had to 
throw a towel over the brownskin body 
of the would-be copper before he’d per- 
mit himself to get close enough to heat 
the heart. 


The candidate was discouraged, true, 
but not enough to give up, especially 
inasmuch: as groups and _ individuals 
anxious to see the wall of prejudice 
broken were interesting themselves m 
the case. Dr. John W. Dowling, thea 
dean of the Medical College of Flower 
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hospital, checked him and declared: 
“You are the most perfect physical 
specimen I have ever known.” “Put it 
in writing,” Jesse said, and the doctor 
complied gladly. 

Publisher Fred R. Moore, then a 
developing politician, forwarded the cer- 
tiicate to Mayor William J. Gaynor 
who in turn ordered an investigation. 
Meanwhile, James C. Cropsey, who was 
Police Commissioner, resigned. Battle 
was called in for another physical exam- 
ination and was about to be rejected 

in. This time he had a coaxer on 
his tongue and his tongue in his cheek. 


“Well, boy, I’m afraid you won't 
make it,” the chief surgeon announced. 
“That heart of yours, you know, is not 
so good.” 


Battle straightened and said: “Gen- 
tlemen, it’s not my heart; it’s the color 
of my skin that’s keeping me out. Not 
one of you can hear anything wrong 
with my heart. But that’s all right. The 
Vanderbilts told me that they were go- 
ing to see that I was made a policeman, 
and they will.” 


Appointed to the Force 


If that’s laying it on thick, Commis- 
sioner Battle told it and we’re ready to 
accept his version of how he negotiated 
the color bar in New York and be- 
came the first Negro policeman. Actu- 
ally, a combination of circumstances may 
have been responsible, nevertheless, the 
new commissioner, Rhinelander Waldo, 
is credited with the appointment. Battle 
went to work at the 68th Street station 
and remained there until 1913, when he 
was transferred to Harlem. 


“My superiors were gracious, but 
many of my fellow officers, men of the 
ranks, refused to speak to me or have 
anything to do with me so that I took no 
part in the social activities of the station 
house that performance of duty did not 
demand.” This was his’ comment to 
feporters a year ago. 


Although in the service, climbing was 
not easy. Others entered later than he 
and progressed more rapidly in spite 
of his efforts. Anyway, he persevered. 
His name ame up on the sergeant’s list 
in 1925 but Commissioner Richard E. 
Engright refused to promote. Later, 

ommissioner Charles McLaughlin 
ne him to headquarters and 
said : 

“I see nothing here except some anon- 
ymous letters. I’ve torn them up be- 
Cause with me they have no status. 
I'm going to appoint you with the next 
group.” 

On May 21, 1926, true to his word, 
Commissioner McLaughlin handed him 
the chevrons of a sergeant, assigned 
him to the detective’s division at 135th 
Street, and Harlem threw a banquet for 








Acme Photo 


Young New Yorkers Meet the Commissioner 


the new officer. It was his third ‘‘first’’. 


The sergeant made the promotion list 
for lieutenant in 1931, was made acting 
lieutenant in 1933, salary and all, and 
was put in charge of the radio squad of 
the Sixth Detective District. Permanent 
appointment came on January 7, 1935, 
and another banquet was not far behind. 
His fourth “first”. The Sixth Division 
extends from 86th Street and the East 
River north to and including the Polo 
Grounds and St. Nicholas Avenue 
around 156th street. The lieutenant 
served in the uniformed branch of the 
division, where he performed desk duty 
and signal monitoring out of the 32nd 
Precinct—Harlem itself. March 19, 
1935 is a date to be remembered in this 
community. That night a deputy com- 
missioner and the chief inspector 
approached him behind the desk and 
asked : 


“Lieutenant, why aren’t you out on 
the street? That’s where you’re needed 
most.” “This is my assignment, sir,” 
the lieutenant replied. From that mo- 
ment until Mayor LaGuardia handed 
him his commissionership, Battle served 
in plainclothes and supervised the: dis- 
trict, a superior type assignment. 


Memorable Experiences 


Four notable occasions stand out 
when -the young patrolman and officer 
was commended. It was still danger- 
ous to wear a straw hat after dark on 
“Straw Hat Day” in September 1919, 
and Corporal A. Hayes, a white officer, 


should not have been guilty of it. At 
least that’s what the bunch thought who 
removed it from his head as he walked 
toward the subway en route home that 
night. The argument that ensued took 
on proportions, and the killing of one 
Negro by Corp. Hayes failed to help 
matters. As the Commissioner explains 
as 

“T had just left the station when I 
heard of the incident. Hurrying to the 
scene I saw my brother officer being 
trampled upon and heard the crowd 
yell ‘lynch him! He killed a colored 
man!’, I drew my revolver and fought 
through the crowd to a position of van-' 
tage and warned that I would blow the 
brains out of anyone who tried to take 
Corp. Hayes from me. They said, ‘Let 
him alone, Battle has him’. I was com- 
mended for the act.” 


No pawnbroker in 20 years had been 
convicted for receiving stolen goods 
prior to the arrest and conviction in 1928 
of Joseph Roth and his son, Herbert, 
millionaire fences. it took Patrolman 
Battle ten months to crack the case, and 
even Max Steur, famed lawyer, couldn’t 
upset it, so pat was the evidence assem- 
bled against them. The son took full 
blame and all of the rap, a stiff sentence 
at that. 

That same year the Dutch Schultz 
mob that kidnaped Caspar Holstein, 
well-known clubman and number bank- 
er, guessed he was worth $50,000 and 
whispered it to the newspapers. Sgt. 
Battle went to work on the case on a 


(Continued on page 331) 


AHIA, founded in 1549, is one 
B of the oldest cities in the Amer- 
icas. And she has had many 
“firsts” during the three hundred and 
ninety-three years of her existence. She 
was for many years the principal port 
of entry, as well as center of distribu- 
tion, for the many thousands of African 
slaves imported into Brazil; during the 
sixteenth and late seventeenth centuries 
she was one of the world’s great sugar 
centers; by the early eighteenth century 
she was the first commercial city of 
Brazil; she was for two hundred years 
the seat of Portuguese control in Brazil ; 
she was, during the Monarchy, the 
“Virginia” of Brazil because of the large 
number of presidents and statesmen she 
ve to the country; and she was noted 
for the number of her slave revolts 
(nine between 1807 and 1830) as well 
as the eloquence of her abolition orators. 
Thus Bahia can boast of a long historic 
and cultural tradition. 

In 1934 Bahia had an estimated popu- 
lation of 352,244; which makes it about 
the size of Indianapolis or Seattle, but 
she lies in the tropics of the Southern 
Hemisphere about seven hundred miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro. “It nestles 
along the eastern rim of a huge bay, 
Bahia de Hodos os Santos. . . . The city 
clings to the narrow shelf between the 
bay and the cliff and then sprawls up 
over this sizable barrier and spreads out 
along the ridges and into the valleys to 
the east and north, where centuries of 
erosion have carved a one-time flat plain 
into alternating crests and steep-sloping 
depressions.” In reality, then, there are 
two Bahias. There is the Lower City 
(Cidade Baixa) lying along the water- 
front of wharves and warehouses; and 
there is the Upper City (Cidade Alta), 
some two or three hundred feet above, 
clinging to the ridge which forms the 
natural barrier between them. This 
physiography of Bahia is significant in 
the cultural life of the city, for it is in 
the Upper City, along the ridges, that 
the upperclass whites and light mulat- 
toes live. Here one finds the best streets, 
the business houses, the offices of the 
rofessional classes, and the fine homes. 

he lower classes, on the other hand, 
live in the valleys. Here the paved 
streets and the fine homes end to be 
replaced by dirt roads and hovels. 


1. Negroes in Brazil: A Study of Race Contact at 
Bahia. By Donald Pierson, Ph. D., Colors: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. XXVI I+392 
pp. With a list of illustrations and tables. $4.50. 


Bahia of the Blacks! 


By James W. Ivy 


In this book review the author 
tells of a section of the Amer- 
icas where black men are given 
a fair and equal chance to de- 
velop as they wish. In Bahia, 
he says, a man is judged by his 
worth, not his color 


The ethnic distribution of the popu- 
lation generally follows the lay of the 
land. That is, the inhabitants of the 
ridges are predominantly white; in the 
valleys they are predominantly black or 
very dark mulatto. This does not mean, 
however, that there no dark mulattoes 
and mixed-bloods on the ridges, for 
there are; and there are likewise some 
whites and light mulattoes living in the 
valleys. This spatial segregation which 
appears racial is really one of class. The 
accidental historical handicap of slavery 
has prevented the majority of blacks 
and dark mulattoes from rising in the 
social scale. A black or dark mulatto 
who can pay his way in the coinage of 
success, however, moves from the class 
of the black and the poor into the upper 
class of the white and the successful. 


Like Medieval Europe 


“Bahia is thus a ‘culturally passive’ 
area with a stability and an order rem- 
iniscent of Europe in the Middle Ages.” 
There is practically no European immi- 
gration except for’ a few lower class 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and because 
they “lack class” they are apt to ally 
themselves with the poor of the valleys. 


There is likewise relatively little migra-. 


tion from other Brazilian states into the 
city. Bahia is conservative, aristocratic, 
with many of the characteristics of a 
preindustrial era: large families, warm- 
heartedness toward friends, stress on 
intimate ties, etc.; in fact, much the 
same sort of life we still find in many 
of the old towns of our Deep South. 
Hence, just as in our own South, the 
gulf between the upper and the lower 
classes is very wide and difficult to 
bridge; but with this difference between 
Bahia and the South. Whereas in the 
South the upper class is completely 
white, in Bahia there are many mixed- 
bloods and brancos da Bahia (Bahian 
whites), that is, they would scarcely 
be accepted as “white” outside of Bahia, 






along with a few dark mulattoes, ap. 
cepted as members of the upper class, 
In our South people are divided 
caste-class linés, but in Bahia they are 
divided by class lines only. “Theg 
classes are still largely identified with 
color, it is true, but they are clasges 
nonetheless and not castes.” 

Further proof that the division js 
along lines of class, and not caste, is 
revealed in the distribution of whites, 
mulattoes, and blacks on the 
tional scale of the city. Most of the 
dirty, heavy, ill-paid jobs, as in the 
United States, go to the blacks; while 
the cleaner, better-paid jobs go to the 
whites and the light mixed-bloods. 
Blacks predominate in such occupations 
as stevedoring, portering, laundering, 
bricklaying, etc. The mulattoes pre 
dominate as clerks, inferior and superior 
army officers, etc. While the whites are 
predominant in the law, medicine, teach- 
ing, commerce, politics, etc. The highest 
percentage of both mulattoes and blacks 
are found among the commercial employ- 
ees and the -government funcionarios. 
Among the professors (Faculdades) 
14.2% are mulatto; but only 1.7% are 
black. Of the clerks, 55.1% are light 
mulatto, 44.6% white, 0.3% black. In 
the lists of employments in which whites 
appear predominant we must also in- 
clude the brancos de Bahia, who are 
classed separately in Dr. Pierson’s table, 
Since these are really of African descent 
their inclusion raises the number of 
persons of Negro descent in the better- 
paid occupations. “Today one finds at 
Bahia a freely competitive order in 
which individuals compete for position 
largely on the basis of personal metit 
and favorable circumstance. Individual 
competence tends to overbalance ethnic 
origin as a determinant of social status.” 
















































































































































































Negro Not Limited 


The tendency in Bahia as in any free 
class society is for the more advan 
and the more able to rise. In Bahia it 
is true that there are few blacks in the 
higher brackets of employment, but this 
is the result of the historic accident of 
slavery rather than prejudice, and th 
presence of even the diluted Negro m 
all the higher employments shows the 
freely competitive nature of Bahian 
society. It is also true that the relative 
distribution of Negroes in occupations 
in Bahia is about the same as in 

(Continued on page 329) 
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cident of MRS. MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, founder and president of Bethune-Cookman college, Daytona Beach, Fla., was born in Mayesville, 
and the S. C., and was educated at Scotia seminary, Concord, N. C., Moody Bible institute, Chicago, Ill. 
: Honorary degrees have been awarded her by South Carolina State college, Wilberforce university, Lincoln university (Pa.), Bennett 
Negro im college, and Tuskegee institute. : 5 
ows the Mrs. Bethune was awarded the Spingarn Medal in 1935 and received the Francis A. Drexel Award in 1936. Ida M. Tarbell, in 1932, 
Bahian named her one of the fifty greatest American women. : : 
> relative She is founder and president of the National Council of Negro Women, past president of the Southeastern Federation of Colored Women 
: and of the National Association of Colored Women and vice president of the Commission of Interracial Cooperation of the National Urban 
upations League. She is a member of the International Council of Women of Darker Races, the National Council of Women and the International 
us in the Council of Women. She is Director of the Division of Negro Affairs of the NYA and a member of the Board of Counselors of the 
9) Women’s Division of the Republican National Committee. 
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MRS. DAISY E. LAMPKIN, field secretary of the NAACP for the past thirteen years and vice president of the Pittsburgh Courier Pub- 
lishing company for fourteen years, has served the National Association of Colored Women as national organiser, chairman of the executive 
board and vice president, and is a life member of the National Council of Colored Women. 

During the first World War, Mrs. Lampkin headed a Red Cross organisation of women and directed the Liberty Loan efforts among the 
colored citizens of Allegheny county, Pa., in which $1,600,000 worth of bonds were sold during the fourth Liberty Loan campaign and $350,000 
during the fifth. In 1928, at the primary election of the National Republican Convention, she became the State’s only colored woman ever 
elected as an Alternate Delegate at Large. She is president of the Lucy Stone Civic League of Pittsburgh, an organisation of women that 
has given $6,000 in scholarships to local students. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH FOUSE, wife of Dr. W. H. Fouse, was born in Lancaster, Kentucky. She was educated at Simmons University, 
Eckstein-Norton and the University of Cincinnati, where she is now taking courses leading to the master’s degree. 

Mrs. Fouse organized the Phyllis Wheatley Branch of the YWCA in Lexington, Kentucky and the Scholarship Loan Fund of the Kentucky 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs. She was Corresponding Secretary and Statistician of the NACW and secretary of the Lexington 
Branch of the NAACP. 

She has been secretary of the NACW Scholarship Loan Department, first vice-president of the Central Regional of the NACW, chair- 
man of the Kentucky Scholarship Loan Fund, regional director of the Committee for the Control of Cancer and vice-president of the 

oman’s Improvement Club. She is a member of the Executive Board of the Kentucky Interracial Commission and is active in civilian 
defense work. 

Mrs Fouse is a member of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority, a life member of the American Teachers Association and has served on President 
Hoover's White House Conference on Better Homes, as a member from Kentucky. 





MRS. MINNIE LEE CROSTHWAITE of Kansas City, Mo., was born in Nashville, Tennessee, the daughter of slave 
educated in the public schools of Nashville and at Fisk University. She has also done work at the New York School of Social Welfare. 
In December 1889 she was married to David N. Crosthwaite, then principal of the Meig High School in Nashville, later instructor. of 
chemistry in the Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri. She has three children, Anne Elizabeth, David N. Jr., and Paul Vivian, 
deceased. Her daughter is now a social worker in St. Louis, Missouri and her son an engineer in Michigan City, Indiana. 
Since 1920 Mrs. Crosthwaite has been a social worker in charge of the clinic at the Wheatley Provident Hospital in Kansas City. For twenty- 


one years she was president of the Wheatley Provident Auxiliary No. 1, an organization which sponsored each year a fashion show, whic 
netted over $35,000 for the hospital. 


arents, and was 


e is a member of the Second Baptist Church, the Book-lovers Club and the Inter-City Dames. She is past president of both the city and 
state Federation of Clubs, and is active in many social and civic enterprises in the city. 
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Sculpture on Sale to 
Aid Bombed Babies 


zens of tomorrow. Unless they 

are properly cared for and 
nourished, these children will not grow 
into healthy and intelligent men and 
women, so very badly needed in the 
world today. 

Last year, the New York Physicians’ 
Art Club held the fourteenth annual ex- 
hibition of their handiwork at the Brit- 
ish War Relief Society Shop, sponsored 
as a benefit by the Medical Aid Depart- 
ment of the British War Relief Society, 
Inc. The entire proceeds were devoted 
to the care of the bomb-shocked chil- 
dren of Britain; not only British babies, 
but also many little refugees from 
Europe, who had fled to England’s 
shores after being driven from their 
own homes. Several of these are the 
children of British West Indian parents, 
who have quite a colony in London. 

There are hundreds of these wee tots, 
many of them war orphans, in desper- 
ate need of attention. They can be 
cured to grow up normal and useful 
men and women, and not become neu- 
rotic and pathological problems for Brit- 
ain’s future. 


These little victims are all under five 
years of age, for peculiarly, bomb-shock 
during this war seems to have singled 
out these helpless and innocent babies, 
whose young and delicate organism is 
either destroyed at once by the terrible 
repercussions of the bursting bombs, 
which causes brain hemorrhage or in- 
ternal bleeding resulting in almost in- 
stant death; or they are so stunned 
that they react hysterically and require 
the special care of trained doctors and 
nurses to help them regain their bodily 
and mental functions. Fortunately, 
they can be cured, and once they are, 
they seem to be immune from further 
bomb-shock. 


The physician-artists donated pieces 
of their hobby-work; oils, water colors, 
carvings and sculpture; to be sold to 
raise funds for these little patients. 
Many of the art pieces have been sold 
at auction or privately, but there is one 
which is different from the others, a 
beautiful piece of sculpture in terra 
cotta, done by Dr. Philip Adalman, en- 
titled “Negro Head”, which the Med- 
ical Aid Department feels deserves spe- 
cial consideration. 

“Negro Head” was posed for by one 
of Dr, Adalman’s patients when the 
doctor was practicing in Maryland, and 


‘eo children of today are the citi- 








it is such a wonderful piece from the 
viewpoint of anthropology, that it really 
belongs in some educational institution, 
such as a college or other institution of 
learning, perhaps a church, hospital, 
club or society. 

If anyone knows of an organization 
where they feel the “Negro Head” be- 
longs, or knows of someone who might 
wish to buy it and donate it to his 
church, club or college—perhaps as a 
memorial to some departed friend or 
relative—write to Miss D. G. Norton, 
acting director, medical aid department, 
British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, for full details. 


Colored children are as tenderly cared 
for in the same nurseries and hostels in 
Britain as are white babies, so any gift 
toward this humanitarian fund to help 
the bomb-shocked babies in Britain will 
be greatly appreciated. 


“NEGRO HEAD” 


By Dr. Philip Adalman SY 





NO COLOR LINE HERE 


Regardless of color, children under five years old, many of them shell-shocked, are being cared 
for at St. Christopher's Nursery Training C ollege by the American Committee for Air Raid 
eg ee! house in Britain of the British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 

York, N. Y. Help is being rushed to the homeless, injured and orphaned children of Britain, 
like the colored girl held by the nurse. At St. Christopher's, London youngsters play in com- 
nie safety with toys provided by the Society. Their clothing, medical supplies and other 
needs are also provided by American dollars 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


Prejudice Abroad: The NAACP 
has asked Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson to see to it that Negro soldiers 
in England do not suffer because of the 
prejudices carried there by some white 
American soldiers. In a letter to Sec- 
retary Stimson, August 18, the associa- 
tion renewed its recommendation that 
soldiers who transport their prejudices 
to England or any other part of the 
globe be promptly and uncompromising- 


ly disciplined “because it is more and 
more apparent that a considerable num- 
ber of American soldiers have not 
learned to respect Negroes as soldiers 
or as human beings.” 

Instances where southern white sol- 
diers have created disturbances because 
Negroes were treated hospitably and 
courteously by English people were 
mentioned in the letter. The NAACP 


blamed these and similar disturbances 


for the request of Lt. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower that Negro WAACs be 
sent to England to “entertain” Negro 
troops there. 

“We did not understand that the 
WAACs are being trained to act as en- 
tertainers”, the NAACP told Stimson, 
asking that the women be permitted 
to serve in the capacities for which they 
were trained. 

Sikeston Lynch Mob: Reverend J. 


= 


Above are some of the officers and workers in the successful membership campaign conducted recently by the Des Moines, Iowa Branch 


of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Front row—left to right: Mrs. Birdie Winn, Mrs. Marcelline Estes, Mrs, Georgine Morris, captain of division No. 2; Ike Smalls, president 
of the Des Moines Branch; Mrs. William Neal, vice president and captain of division No. 1; Mrs. Gwendolyn Fowler, and Clara Webb. 


Second row—Mrs. Sarah Jett, Mrs. Anna Mae Carter, Mrs. F. O 
ander, Mary Catherine Wilkerson, and Mrs. Lillard Sloan. 


Third row—Luther Glanton and Atty. Charles P. Howard. 


_Fourth row—F. O. Morrow, membership chairmay and director of the drive; John S. Coleman, Atty. S. Joe Brown, Atty. James B. Mor- 
ris, A. P. Trotter, and Quentin R. Mease, secretary of the Branch. 


. Morrow, membership secretary; Mrs. Julia Proctor, Mrs. A. A. Alex- 
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B. Ross, a clergyman of the CME 
church and president of the NAACP 
branch organized in Sikeston imme- 
diately after the lynching last January 
25, came to Sikeston, Tuesday, August 
18, and preached a sermon denouncing 
the lynching. Early Wednesday the 
mob, learning that he had “dared” to 
speak out, chased him to the station. 
He narrowly missed sharing the fate 
of Cleo Wright by boarding the train 
just ahead of the pack. Members of 
the mob followed him into the train and 
pounded on the door of the washroom, 
where a conductor had locked him to 
protect him, until the conductor per- 
suaded them to leave. 

The St. Louis NAACP has called 
upon Governor Forrest Donnell of Mis- 
souri to take immediate action. Re- 
cently a federal grand jury, investigat- 
ing Cleo Wright’s lynching, issued a 
statement in which they deplored the 
crime, but found no basis for federal 
prosecution, and returned no_indict- 
ments. This statement was issued, al- 
though members of the lynching gang 
were walking the streets every day and 
are known to the entire populace. 

McNutt and the FEPC: The ques- 
tion has been raised by the association 
as to the “friendly supervision” of War 
Manpower Commission chairman Paul 
V. McNutt over the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee. 

“Tt is fantastic to have two agencies 
under one director, one of which per- 
mits and almost invites discrimination 
while the other is charged with the 
duty of opposing discrimination,” the 
NAACP wrote to President Roosevelt 
August 19, when it again asked him to 
restore the FEPC to independent status. 

The NAACP said it was gratified to 
note that the President had stated the 
Committee was not to be submerged, 
nor Executive Order 8802 repealed, but 
“you did not comment upon the dis- 
turbing circumstances that as a subsi- 
diary of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee will have to get its funds 
in the future from Congress.” The 
NAACP again pointed out that the 
bitter attacks on the Committee by 
southern congressmen and Governors 
Dixon of Alabama and Talmadge of 
Georgia, following the Birmingham 
hearings, “are an ominous portent of 
the treatment which will be accorded 
to a budget for the work of the FEPC.” 

New Orleans Teachers’ Suit: Be- 
ginning with the coming school year 
Negro teachers in New Orleans will 
get salary raises amounting to one-half 
the difference between their former sala- 
ries and those of white teachers. By 
September 1943 they will have full 
equalization. 

These are the provisions in the de- 
cree, which was signed September 1, 
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CAROLYN M. DAVENPORT 


Miss Davenport became Executive Secretary 
of the Philadelphia, Pa., Branch NAACP on 
September 1, 1942. She has been active in 
NAACP. work for several years in Norris- 
town and Philadelphia, and also served as 
State Youth Director. Born in Newberry, 
S. C., in 1916, she graduated with honors from 
Norristown (Pa.) high school in 1935, After 
studying at the Strayers Business School in 
Philadelphia, she was employed for several 
years by the Montgomery County (Pa.) De- 
partment of Public Assistance, and later se- 
cured a position at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot. She resigned this position to 
accept her present post 


SMUD EGAAA ANNAN NAAN AANA TANNA TANNA 


according to Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP special counsel. The New 
Orleans teachers had previously turned 
down a proposal for equalization over a 
five year period. 

Red Cross Service Clubs: The 
NAACP has vigorously demanded to 
know if reports were true that jim-crow 
recreation centers would be set up in 
England by the American Red Cross. 

“All of the service clubs and recrea- 
tion centers established by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in England are for the 
use of all United States Service men in- 
cluding Negroes,’ Norman H. Davis, 
chairman of the American Red Cross 
told the NAACP on August 24. 

The NAACP answered Davis stating, 
in effect, that that was all very well, 
but because of its experience it urged 
the Red Cross to be on constant guard 
against any semblance of discrimination. 

Sworn Statements of Vote De- 
nial: More than 50 sworn statements 
made by Negroes who, even though they 
had paid their poll tax to vote in the 
primary elections in the South, were 
refused permission to do so, have been 
personally presented to the United 
States Department of Justice in August, 
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by Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, 
on behalf of the NAACP. 

The Justice Department at the same 
time was requested to institute criminal 
prosecution under the U. S. Civil 
Rights statute on the ground that elec- 
tion officials who refused qualified Ne- 
groes the right to vote, violated this 
statute. 

Dallas and Galveston, Texas, are 
most fully represented, with 13 affida- 
vits coming from Galveston, six from 
Dallas. Several were also made from 
Houston, Texas; Mobile, Alabama; 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and several 
places in South Carolina. 

This marks another step in the asso- 
ciation’s long fight against the Demo- 
cratic “white primary” which bars Ne- 
groes from choosing the men who will 
represent them in the government. 

Navy and Negro Doctors: The 
United States Navy’s newest excuse for 
not giving Dr. Harold J. Franklin, of 
Jamaica, N. Y., a commission as a 
medical officer in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, is that he is “not temperamen- 
tally suited for appointment as a com- 
missioned officer’, the NAACP re- 
vealed. 

The information came in a letter to 
the association from Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox, dated August 28. 
This is the second refusal by the Navy 
to accept Dr. Franklin’s application for 
a commission which the NAACP has 
protested. 


“Does this NAACP 


mean,” the 


. asked the Navy Secretary, “that Dr. 


Franklin’s persistence in attempting to 
enlist in the Navy of his country at a 
time when his government is begging 
for doctors for the Army and Navy, 
marks him as hears tigers 2 un- 
suited ?” 

The NAACP alee pointed out that 
there is a possibility that doctors may be 
drafted because of the great need for 
them in the armed services. At that 
time, the association asserted, it is pos- 
sible “that white doctors will arise in 
protest over what may fairly be called 
discrimination against them in the fail- 
ure to use Negro doctors.” 

Appeal in Rape Case: An appeal 
from the death sentence for three col- 
ored soldiers convicted for rape in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, is being prepared by 
lawyers for the NAACP. 

Formal notice of appeal was filed 
August 13, by lawyers who were a 
pointed to defend the three soldiers in 
the civil court. At that time, after the 
first trial, the conviction, and the death 
sentence, the case was brought to the 
attention of the NAACP and parents 
of one of the men asked the association’s 
aid in fighting the case further. The 
convicted men are Privates Richard 
Adams, a volunteer, of Columbus, Ohio, 
Walter Bordenave, New Orleans, Loui- 
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siana, and Lawrence Mitchell, Michigan. 

The NAACP has forty days from the 
date of the conviction, August 11, to 
prepare the appeal. Thurgood Marshall, 
special counsel, and other lawyers, are 
awaiting the transcript of testimony of 
the first trial in order to proceed with 
the case. 

“We do not know exactly what can 
be done until we see the transcript of 
testimony,” Marshall said. “We do not 
know how strong or weak the record is. 
We know nothing about how much 
effort the court-appointed lawyers made 
to defend their clients or save points 
in the record on which a good appeal 
could be based, but we will do the best 
we can with what is handed to us.” 

Mobile Bus Controversy: Bus 
transit problems for Negroes in Mobile, 
Alabama have become so acute that a 
fight has been instituted by the NAACP 
against the attitude of the local bus com- 
pany toward Negro passengers. A cam- 
paign is proposed in which all Negroes 
in the city will walk to work, walk to 
church and walk to shop, unless changes 
are made in the treatment of colored 
bus users. A mass meeting was held 
August 23, at the Metropolitan AME 
church, to protest the killing of Pvt. 
Henry Williams on a city bus. It was 
decided that further action be held up 
until a conference could be arranged 
with officials of the National City lines. 

Bus officials are asked to see that all 
bus drivers are disarmed, that the law 
obtaining to the segregation of races on 
busses be impartially enforced and that 
Negro drivers be used on lines whose 
patronage is overwhelmingly colored. 

At the present time the recommenda- 
tions of the committee appointed to con- 
fer with bus officials have not been 
accepted by the bus management in their 
entirety. 


Flyers in 1943: Negro pilots in train- 
ing at the Tuskegee air base will not be 
fighting and flying for their country 
before June, 1943, Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, told the secretary of 
the association in a letter. 

In the letter, dated September 1, 
Secretary Stimson said: . 

“At Tuskegee, Alabama, the Army 
Air Forces have a school engaged in 
training fighter pilots from the graduates 
of which a complete fighter group is in 
the process of formation. This school is 
being expanded and additional schools 
for the training of technicians are being 
established, so that not later than June 
30, 1943, a complete fighter group with 
all necessary crew and base services will 
be ready for combat. As soon as this 
group is thoroughly trained and prepared 
for combat, it will be committed.” 

Mr. Stimson said that by the end of 
1942 there would be 100,000 Negroes 
in the Army Air Forces. This total, how- 
ever, will include technical specialists, 
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MRS. JOSEPH V. DUFFY 


She led the Branch drive of the Toledo, 
Ohio, NAACP 
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administrative personnel, airdrome de- 
fense battalions, aviation squadrons for 
general work on air bases, quarter- 
master truck companies, medical de- 
tachments, etc. 

In its letter to the War Department 
the NAACP had asked for a lifting of 
the quota system on Negro air cadets 
and their admission to all air training 
bases, pointing out that many young 
colored men were anxious to serve, but 
could not get in because of the quota. 

Although the NAACP letter asked 
for the training of Negroes as bomber 
pilots on multi-engined aircraft, as 
bombardiers, and navigators, no refer- 
ence to this type of training was made 
by Secretary Stimson in his reply. So 
far as is known, Negroes at present 
are being trained only as pilots of fast, 
single-seat fighter planes. 


Negro Workers Barred: The 


NAACP wired President Roosevelt, 


September 10, urging him to see that 
qualified Negro laborers “are not barred 
from the opportunity to participate in 
this essential war work in Hawaii’, 
because it is reported that Negro labor- 
ers are being barred from jobs in Hawaii 
which are now offered through the U. S. 
Employment Service and other services, 
by an order of the War Department. 
Recruitment of workers, except 
Negroes, is going on now through the 
USES, an agent of the War Manpower 
Commission, whose director is Paul V. 
McNutt. The NAACP also wired 
McNutt stating that if it is true that 
Negroes are not being recruited, it is 
a negation of every democratic principle, 
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a violation of Executive Order 8802, 
and a violation of the Four Freedoms 
for which we claim to be fighting. 


Negro Ministers Beaten: Federal 
action is imperative, “to redress the 
beating of Baptist ministers Dr. J. C. 
Jackson, 76, Hartford, Connecticut, 
president of the New England Baptist 
conference and Rev. S. A. Young, 
Washington, D. C., on September 8, 
the NAACP told President Roosevelt. 

The NAACP wire told how Dr. 
Jackson, a passenger on a Memphis- 
bound train, was struck in the face, 
breaking his eye-glasses and cutting his 
eyes and lips, because a white passenger 
objected to the minister’s passing 
through the white coach on the way 
from the dining car to his seat. Rev. 
Young was also struck and his eye- 
glasses broken, for the same reason. 

In part, the NAACP statement said: 

“Those responsible for such attacks 
are destroying at a terrible rate the al- 
ready low morale of 13 million American 
Negroes. In doing so they injure Amer- 
ica’s war effort and effectively aid the 
cause of the Axis. We submit that the 
situation is so grave that Federal action 
is imperative.” 

The association has offered legal as- 
sistance to the ministers. 


Anti-poll Tax Petition: Only eight 
signatures now prevent the Geyer anti- 
poll tax bill from being brought to the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
according to the NAACP Washington 
Bureau, which last Friday, September 
11, polled more than 70 members of the 
House, by personal interview and tele- 
gram. 


In addition, association officials in 
Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
New England region, Jersey City, N. J.; 
and Oklahoma City, Okla., received tele- 
grams asking them to urge their Con- 
gressmen to sign. 


Branch News 


Connecticut: In a renewed effort to 
break down discrimination against Negroes 
in war industries, the Greenwich branch 
has begun to contact labor unions. The 
labor committee of the branch met Friday, 
August 21, and voted to send a delegate to 
the next meeting of the CIO City Council, 
in Stamford, September 3. Stamford mem- 
bers of the CIO were present at the meet- 


ing. 

The Bridgeport branch had as the guest 
speaker, at their August 18 meeting, David 
Hedley, of New Haven, secretary of the 
Labor Non-Partisan League. Mr. Hedley 
spoke on “The Poll Tax” and the report of 
the 33 annual conference was discussed. 

Missouri: The fall membership drive of 
the Mexico branch began October 1, with 
Leon Bradley chairman of the membership 
committee. E. P. Wrightstell is president 
of the branch, H. W. Sicko vice-presi- 
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dent and J. W. Anderson, assistant secre- 
tary. 

New York: The members of the Negro 
Women’s Progressive Club voted to merge 
with the Elmira branch, at a meeting held 
Sunday, August 23. at the Douglas Mem- 
orial church. 

The Jamaica branch sponsored a mass 
meeting, August 20, at the Allen AME 
church, which passed a resolution con- 
demning the new Sperry Company plant 
on Long Island for discrimination against 
Negro workers. Twenty-five, of the ap- 
proximately forty women who were refused 
jobs, told of their attempts to get work in 
the plant. Speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary and 
Dr. John A. Singleton, president of the 
Jamaica branch; a representative of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
was also present. To date, six colored girls 
have been employed by Sperry, as a begin- 
ning. 

An observer was sent by the Jamaica 
branch to the trial of a Negro rooming 
house owner, of Long Beach, who was 
accused of being boisterous. He was ac- 
quitted of the charge of operating a public 
nuisance. The branch is protesting to 
Mayor La Guardia the use of sign in one 
of the large lavatories at LaGuardia air- 
port. Over two of the five toilets in the 
lavatory is a sign “For Porters Only”. All 
of the porters are Negroes, who were told 
they could resign if they did not like the 
arrangement. 

The Ossining branch has begun a survey 
of the man power of the colored population 
of their city with a view toward helping 
to place all available labor in some gain- 
ful employment. The branch is acting as 
a bureau through which prospective em- 
ployers and employees may make contact. 

A musical tea was held by the Peekskill 
branch, Sunday, August 23, at the home of 
Mrs. J. B. Ackson. 


New Mexico: The Albuquerque branch 
closed one of its most successful mem- 
bership drives with A. L. Mitchell and 
S. B. Allen, branch president, first and 
second, respectively, in gaining the largest 
number of memberships. At the close 
of the campaign, the membership drive 
committee was entertained by the Misses 
Kathryn and Marion Crissey, at their 
home. 


Ohio: Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Joseph V. Duffy, the Toledo branch has just 
completed one of the most successful 
membership drives in the history of their 
branch. The goal of $1,000 was exceeded, 
with a total of 800 names placed on the 
roster. Prizes offered the division leader 
and the individual obtaining the most mem- 
berships were declined by Lillian Duffy, 
winner of both awards. 


_ The Lima branch and the Lima Min- 
isterial Assocational committee were co- 
sponsors of an interracial mass meeting, 
held August 23. Means of intergrating 
Negroes more thoroughly into the defense 
industries, of the city and vicinity, were 
discussed. 


Pennsylvania: The Bryn Mawr branch 
Staged a protest meeting, August 20, against 
Police brutality in their section. Speakers 
included O. B. Cobb, ex-president of the 
Haverford branch; Theodore Spaulding, 
eens of the Philadelphia branch; Rev. 

arshall L. Shepard, Harrisburg repre- 
sentative and Rev. 

Pastor of an Ardmore, 
church. 


Rhode Island: The Newport branch 
held and open forum Sunday, September 


Lewis, former 
Pennsylvania 


13, in connection with their membership 
campaign. Mrs. Pearl Wallace was chair- 
man of the program. 


Youth Council News 





Student Conference: The fourth an- 
nual student conference of the Associa- 
tion will be held at Clark university, 
Atlanta, Ga., October 30 through No- 
vember 1. The theme of this year’s 
meeting is “War and Post War Prob- 
lems for Negro Youth.” Panel discus- 
sions will be held on Post War Prob- 
lems for Negro Youth; Negro Youth 
and the Franchise; Minority Strategy 
in War Time; Negro Youth and Civil 
Liberties; and Negro Youth and Jobs. 
Two radio roundtables are planned as 
well as a general social program. Out- 
standing speakers and leaders will ad- 
dress the opening and closing meetings 
and also speak before the panels. 


New groups chartered: The follow- 
ing youth councils were chartered at the 
September meeting of the Board of 
Directors: East Liverpool-Wellsville, 
Ohio; Cheraw, S. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Newark, N. J. These bring the total 
number of youth councils chartered dur- 
ing this year to 31. 





BLACK GIRL, SHOUTING 


Stomp my feet 
An’ clap my han’s. 
Angels comin’ 
To dese fair lan’s. 


Cut my lover 
From dat tree! 
Angels comin’ 
To set me free. 


Glory, glory 

To de Lamb. 
Blessed Jesus, 
Where’s my man? 


Black girl whirl 
Your torn red dress. 
Black girl hide 
Your bitterness. 


Black girl stretch 
Your mouth so wide. 
None will guess 

The way he died 


Turned your heart 
To quivering mud 
While your lover’s 
Soft red blood 


Stained the scowling 
Outraged tree. 
Angels come 

To cut him free! 


—James BALDWIN. 
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New Officers: Officers of the newly 
chartered Media, Pa. youth council in- 
clude: Dorothy P. Moat, president; 
Hibberd Ritch, vice-president; Frances 
E. Moat, secretary; Clifford Gibbs, as- 
sistant secretary; John F. Edwards, act- 
ing treasurer; and Clarence Guy, ad- 
visor. The officers of the Cheraw, S. 
C. youth council are: C. C. Cole, presi- 
dent; Virginia M. Hammond, secre- 
tary; Lucille Davis, vice-president; 
Elaise James, assistant secretary; and 
Mamie Horn, treasurer. Newark, N. 
J. sends word that the officers of its 
newly chartered group include Viola 
Vaughn, president; Marilyn Williams, 
vice-president ; Robertha Harris, secre- 
tary; Grace Josey, treasurer. The offi- 
cers of the newly reorganized Mones- 
sen, Pa., youth council are: Mrs. Paul- 
ine Crabtree, president ; Vivian Wheel- 
er, vice-president; Marguerite Jones, 
secretary ; and Gordon Warden, treas- 
urer, 


Membership increases: Increases 
in membership have been reported by 
the following youth groups: Montclair, 
N. J., 8; Lake Charles, La., 10; Wil- 
low Grove, Pa., 8; Newark, N. J., 29; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 34; East Liverpool- 
Wellsville, Ohio, 44; Muskogee, Okla., 
9; Houston, Texas, 25; Dallas, Texas, 
25; Norristown, Pa., 4; Tulsa, Okla., 
89; Needles, Calif., 25; Youngstown, 
Ohio, 36; Springfield, Mass., 12; Me- 
dia, Pa., 25; Los Angeles, Calif., 28; 
Monessen, Pa., 22. 


Detroit trip: The youth director 
will spend ten days in Detroit in order 
to stimulate our youth work in that 
area. In the past years the Detroit 
councils have been among our most ac- 
tive and militant groups and at one time 
there were eight youth councils func- 
tioning actively. In order to make for 
continued interest and to build even a 
larger youth organization it was thought 
that now was the most opportune time 
to make this concerted effort to expand 
our work in this region. 


Red Caps Join CIO 


The Third Biennial Convention of 
the United Transport Service Employees 
of America voted unanimously to accept 
the invitation of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to affiliate as an 
international union. 

The convention went on record con- 
demning the attack of Westbrook Pegler 
against the Negro press and the trade 
union movement. 


Negro Farmers 


Negro farmers are mobilizing their 
resources in an all-out effort to help 
attain the food-for-freedom goals. Cover- 
ing a wide range of activities from 
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collecting scrap metal to building brood- 
ers and attending Victory Garden 
schools, Negro farmers are gearing their 
production to meet the needs of our 
fighting men, our defense workers and 
our allies. 


Shipyard Occupations 


After months of complaint that the 
southern Negroes were not being trained 
to meet the shortage of workers in ship- 
building, the regional Labor Supply 
Committee covering southeastern states 
has called on the educational authorities 
to set up training courses for colored 
workers in “all major shipyard occupa- 
tions.” 

This action took place in Birmingham, 
Alabama, where the Labor Supply Com- 
mittee met. The Labor Supply Com- 
mittee is composed of government repre- 
sentatives connected with war production 
and the United States Employment 
Office. 


Negroes Benefit From Govern- 
ment Housing 


Four years after the launching of the 
United States Housing Authority pro- 
gram, approximately 113,000 Negroes 
are living in USHA-aided urban pro- 
jects, Dr. Frank S. Horne, acting spe- 
cial assistant to: the Administrator, 
pointed out in a recent report. The 
USHA since has been consolidated into 
the National Housing Authority. 

Summarizing participation by Ne- 
groes in the USHA program during its 
first four years, the report indicates 
that (1) 31,600 Negro families, com- 
prising approximately 113,000 persons, 
are now living in 137 projects developed 
by the USHA, (2) approximately 22,- 
400 additional Negro families will be 
tehoused in 131 other urban projects 
which have already received presidential 
approval, (3) more than 80 USHA.-. 
aided projects now employ some 300 
Negro men and women on their man- 
agement staffs, and (4) Negro building 
trades workers, skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled have earned more than $15,- 
000,000 in wages in the construction of 
low-rent and defense housing projects 
developed under the supervision of the 
United States Housing Authority. 


Schomburg Collection 


The Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature of the New York Public 
Library is now in a new building large 
enough to accommodate the enormous 
and rapidly growing stock of books, 
documents and pictures relating to the 
Negro. 

The collection,. made by the late 
Arthur A. Schomburg and presented to 


the public library in 1926 by the Carnegie 
Corporation, now includes nearly 10,000 
books, 3,000 manuscripts, 2,000 prints, 
paintings and sculpture by Negro artists, 
and several thousand clippings and 
pamphlets. The treasures of the col- 
lection represent every aspect of Negro 
history and culture: grammars of Afri- 
can languages, the uncut galleys of 
Native Son, the manuscript letters of 
Toussaint Louverture, a complete set 
of leaflets addressed to the Negro in the 
last presidential election. 

Appointed as head librarian of this 
izewest and most modern branch library 
is Mrs. Dorothy Robinson Homer, a 
graduate of Howard university and the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Science. Mrs. Homer has been on the 
staff of the public library since 1932 
and she succeeds Miss Ernestine Rose, 
with whom she worked in helping to 
build a community-wide book service. to 
the people of Harlem and to students of 
Negro history and culture from every 
part of the world. 

The library, in its entirety, contains 
some 40,000 volumes, and had at the 
time of opening, more than 5,000 card 
holders. 


Heads Ohio Federation 


Jane Edna Hunter, founder and 
executive secretary of the Phyllis 
Wheatley Association of Cleveland, was 
elected state president of the Ohio 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
at the biennial convention of the Feder- 
ation, held in Columbus, Ohio. 


African Trade Unions Win 
Collective Bargaining 


The Ministry of Labor of the Union 
of South Africa has extended the right 
of collective bargaining, through the 
recognition of African Trade Unions, to 
several million native Africans. Gov- 
ernment recognition of the trade unions 
was formerly a right restricted to white 
workers, and the efforts of African or- 
ganizations, led by the African National 
Congress, comprising labor, women’s 
church and athletic groups, helped to 
achieve the victory. 


Churches and Jim Crow 


The executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has urged 
churches to set their own houses in 
order in the matter of race discrimina- 
tion. In the message, which was directed 
to the members of the 24 national de- 
nominations which comprise the Federal 
Council, it was declared that the achieve- 
ment of the Christian ideal of democracy 
in our nation falls short because of the 
lack of clearer demonstration in our 
churches, 


Letters to the Editor 





Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: 3501 South Parkway 
Chicago, Ill. 


July 23, 1942 
My dear Mr. Wilkins: 


We were greatly surprised on reading the 
article by Mr. William Pickens in the July 
Crisis entitled “The Democracy of War Sav- 
ings” to find no mention whatever of the 
participation of our Company in this national 
effort. We have made regular reports to the 
Treasury Department setting forth our actiy- 
ity in this loyalty effort and Mr. Pickens 
himself, in addition to recourse which he must 
have had to the records, has visited our 
offices a number of times since the inception 
of his work and has had conferences with 
officers of our Company. Some one has done 
our work an injustice by this omission. 
Our records show an investment in Govern- 
ment Bonds of $200,150.00—total number of 
salaried employees participating in the pay 
roll deduction plan 355 and total pay roll de- 
ductions since March $5251.25. 

We do not wish to be placed in an adverse 
light by keeping silent in this matter and we 
therefore request some remedial statement, 


Very truly yours, 

T. K. Gibson 

Treasurer 
TKG:c 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
August 10, 1942 
Dear Editor: 


Thanks for your sending me copy of Mr. T, 
K. Gibson’s letter stating that the Supreme 
Liberty Life Insurance Company had also 
bought more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of War Savings Bonds, and that 
they were omitted from our list published 
in the July Crisis. I notice that Mr. Gibson 
says “government bonds” but I am sure he 
means War Savings Bonds, inasmuch as we 
are not trying to make a list of other series 
of government bonds. 
T am assuming that Mr. Gibson’s statement 
is correct and that he means War Savings 
Bonds. 
I am sending this to you hastily so that it 
can get into your next issue. Neither my 
secretary nor I remember receiving any in- 
formation directly about this company’s pur- 
chase of bonds. Our list published in July 
was not supposed to be complete, but it was 
the best knowledge we had in our section 
files at the time. I trust this statement will 
explain the situation both to you and to the 
cfficers of the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Company. 
lam sending Mr. Gibson a copy of this letter. 
Very truly yours, 
William Pickens, Chief | 
Negro Organizations Division 
War Saving Staff 


The Rand School of Social Science, 7 E. 15th 
Street, N.Y.C., announces a series of ten 
lectures under the general head of “Asia In 


Upheaval” by Harry Paxton Howard, author 
of “Americans in Concentration Camps” in 
the September Crisis. Mr. Howard lived in 
Japan and China for 24 years as teacher 


and editor. The series will cost $4; single 
lectures 50 cents. The series begins Oct. 5. 
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Bahia of the Blacks 


(Continued from page 318) 








United States, and if viewed super- 
ficially the racial patterns in Bahia and 
the United States seem the same. “The 
differences, however, are profound. 
Whereas in the United States the rise 
of the Negro and of the mixed-blood 
has been principally within the limits 
of the Negro world, in Brazil the rise 
has been with reference to the total 
community ; that is, the Negro in Bahia 
not only competes freely with all others 
of his own color but can and does com- 
pete freely with all aspirants to the 
same class; and, if he has ability and 
gives evidence of definite personal worth, 
he will be accepted for what he is as an 
individual, and his racial antecedents 
will, at least to a considerable degree, 
be overlooked.” 

The class nature of Bahian society, 
and the willingness of the whites to ac- 
cept successful Negroes into their own 
group, is clearly shown in the Bahian 
saying: “A rich Negro is a white man, 
and a poor white man is a Negro.” 
That many successful Bahianos with 
obvious negroid physical characteristics 
are accepted as white is attested by that 
other Brazilian saying: “Who isn’t a 
Negro is a white man.” It is significant, 
too, that in the original Portuguese the 
verb is escapa, escapes; he who escapes 
from being a Negro is white. Contrast 
this Brazilian attitude with the famous 
American “one-drop theory”; that is, 
that one drop of “black blood” makes a 
white man a “black man.” In Bahia, 
and Brazil, if a man is successful’ his 
one drop of black blood is ignored; in 
the United States we hunt it out. 

Therefore, the Bahian and Brazilian 
definition of a white man (branco) 
must differ radically from the American 
conception of what makes a white man. 
To the Brazilian, Negro is largely a 
visual definition—a man is as white as 
he looks. The incidence of color makes 
him branco or preto, not whether his 
great-grand mother or grand father had 
African blood. In America we lump 
all citizens of African descent, irrespec- 
tive of pigmentation, together and dub 
them “Negroes.” 

After analyzing for probable ethnic 
origin the first five hundred individuals 
classified by the Gabinete de Identi- 
ficagéo (Bureau of Identification) of 
Bahia in 1937 as white, Dr. Pierson 
teaches the following conclusions: that 
68% are probably white; 19% are mu- 
lattoes; 7.8% are Indian-white mixed- 
bloods; and 5.2% Indian-white-Negro- 
mixed. “It is clear that many individuals 
are considered white at Bahia who not 
only have Negro ancestors but whose 
physical characteristics definitely attest 
this fact.” In reality, there are only a 


































































few families in Bahia of “undiluted 
European origin” so widespread is the 
dispersion of African blood. Paradox- 
ically, however, the term “Negro” is 
rarely heard in Bahia. To the Bahianos 
it is a “harsh, even offensive, term”— 
palavra pesada. Because its actual mean- 
ing is “African,” ie., a “foreigner.” 
It implies slave status and hence calls 
up unpleasant memories. It is a term 
somewhat similar to “Wop,” “Dago,” 
etc. Yet meu negro (“my Negro”), 
with the variant meu nego and the 
diminutive meu negrinho, spoken in soft 
tones, is a frequent term of endearment 
used between whites, especially between 
lovers. Incidentally, negro and negra 
are used in much the same manner in 
some parts of Spanish America. Even 
mulato is coming to have a somewhat 
unpleasant connotation. The Bahianos 
much prefer moreno, brown. “Quite 
significantly, the morena is the ‘ideal 
type’ of Bahian femininity.” It might 
be remarked here that the Haitian elite 
evinces the same prejudice against the 
term négre (Negro), and also mulatre: 
they prefer jaune (yellow) and brun 
(brown). No attempt is made in Bahia 
to dignify the term “Negro” as among 
us. Nor is it written with a capital “N.” 

Official statistics in Bahia take cog- 
nizance only of brancos (whites), pretos 
(blacks), and pardos (browns), but the 
people themselves have many terms for 
the description of the various skin 
colors. A light mixed-blood might be 
described as “well sandpapered,” or a 
very dark Negro boy as “nails,” or a 
very black man as “black black.” It 
might be said of a person who shows 
slight traces of Negro ancestry that he 
“has a finger in the kitchen,” and so on. 
In Bahia, as in Puerto Rico, hair texture 
is more important in classifying a given 
individual than skin color. That is, an 
individual with Negro physical charac- 
teristics, but straight hair, would be 
classified as “whiter” than an individual 
with a lighter complexion but kinkier 
hair. Carapinha or cabello pixaim 
(kinky hair) seems as much an incon- 
venience in Bahia as in America. Ap- 
parently some Bahianos go in for cabel- 
los espixados (straightened hair), if we 
are to believe the advertisements which 
frequently appear in the newspapers: 
“Kinky hair unkinked!” As in the 
United States darker mothers want 
lighter children. One black mother ex- 
hibited her light child proudly with the 
expression: “I am cleansing my race,” 
i.e. making it “whiter.” In America 
the common expression is “improving 
the race”; in Puerto Rico, adelantar la 
raza (“advancing the race”). Darker 
women are eager to marry lighter men; 
and dark men, lighter women. “Suc- 
cessful males here, as in Haiti and the 
United States, generally seek to insure 
further their status and that of their 
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children by marrying lighter-colored 
women. A common expression in this 
connection is: ‘I don’t want to go back 
to Africa.’” Compare this with the 
Aframerican expression: “I’m not deal- 
ing in coal.” 


Intermarriage in Bahia 


There is much intermarriage in Bahia, 
and they “cross race lines more often 
than class lines.” “That is, that mar- 
riages between individuals from different 
occupational and income levels within 
each racial group are less frequent than 
marriages between members of the dif- 
ferent racial groups in the same class.” 
In very simple language, this means 
that a poor white is much more likely 
to marry a poor Negro than a rich 
white, or that a rich mulatto or Negro 
is much more likely to marry a rich 
white or mulatto than a poor Negro or 
mulatto. On the other hand, an upper- 
class Bahian branco would no more 
think of giving his daughter’s hand in 
marriage to a preto than would a Vir- 
ginia-F FV ; but the: objections of the 
branco and the FFV would be on dif- 
ferent grounds, all other things being 
equal; the branco would object on the 
grounds of class—“The Negro ordi- 
narily lacks class”; the FFV solely on 
the ground of race. Black blood in 
Bahia is an undeniable handicap to mar- 
riage into the upper class, but it is not, 
as in the United States, an absolute bar. 
Wealth, education, intelligence, and 
charm can in Bahia break down the bars 
for, if not a preto, a mulatto or pardo. 
Interracial marriages in Bahia are sel- 
dom a subject for conversation, and @ 
Kipp Rhinelander case is unthinkable. 
If Alice Jones had been born with class 
in Bahia, she would have been either a 
branca or a branca da Bahia, anyway. 
Bahianos make a distinction, for pur- 
poses of marriage, between those in- 
dividuals who are “noticeably negroid” 
and those who are almost white, who 
have only um pouco da raca. An upper 
class white woman in Bahia once re- 
marked that if one drew too close a line 
between the whites and the near-whites. 
that “there wouldn’t be many left to 
choose among.” 


Since light mulattoes can, and do, 
marry into the upper class one finds. 
light mulattoes, and occasionally dark 
ones, moving in the most exclusive social 
circles. One of Bahia’s most exclusive 
clubs, membership in which is a definite 
indication of advanced social status, has 
so far admitted no blacks, although a 
few dark mulattoes and several brancos 
da Bahia “are regularly and honored 
members.” Try, if you can, imagining 
an exclusive New York club admitting 
a known Negro, even a “voluntary” 
Negro if known as such, to membership. 
At a tea dance given for President 
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Vargas in Bahia’s most exclusive club, 
and attended by the most distinguished 
citizens and families of the city, twenty- 
eight individuals of the six hundred 
present were noticeably negroid, six of 
whom were dark mulattoes. Three of- 
ficers of the medical association of Bahia 
are mulattoes. And mulattoes and 
brancos de Bahia are usually to be found 
attending most of the exclusive social 
affairs given in the city. No blacks are 
seen, however; and most of the mulat- 
toes are very light. Even during slavery 
a few mixed-bloods were accepted so- 
cially in the best circles of Rio de 
Janeiro. Dom Pedro II elevated one 
prominent mixed-blood to the nobility, 
who was afterwards known familiarly 
as “Baron Chocolate.” The mixed-blood 
Barao de Cotegipe was also a prominent 
figure under the Empire. 


Racial Prejudice 


Is there, then, any race prejudice 
in Bahia? The answer is yes and no. 
No, if by “race prejudice” we mean the 
same sort of ethnic hate that is found in 
the United States. Yes, if we mean 
primarily a class prejudice. Classes and 
races tend in Bahia to coincide, but be- 
cause of the mobile nature of Brazilian 
society a Negro can escape his lower- 
class status and, be accepted by the 
upper-class whites as an equal. Dr. 
Pierson says that race prejudice in 
Brazil “is the kind of prejudice which 
exists inside the ranks of the Negro in 
the United States, the amount and in- 
tensity of which is actually very great.” 
In Bahia there is no industrial, nor 
legal spatial, or political segregation. 
Brazil has never had a lynching, and 
attacks by colored men upon white 
women are unknown. Jim crow cars, 
Negro schools, interracial committees, 
and strictly Negro up-lift organizations 
are also unknown. There is no need for 
them. Even “passing” has no point. 
There is no “marginal man” and very 
little race consciousness as among the 
Negroes in America. There is some 
prejudice in Rio de Janeiro, and a modi- 
fication in Sao Paulo, and the southern 
states, of the typical Brazilian attitude 
toward men or color. The southern 
states of Brazil are the ones with the 
heaviest European immigration. But 
even in these states the prejudice is not 
of the degree and kind so common in 
the United States. Brazil’s racial policy, 
formed during the colonial period, has 
always been informal. 

The Portuguese settlers of Brazil had 
had extended contact with the darker 
races in Asia, Africa, and even in 
Portugal itself. For five hundred years 
Portugal was under the domination of 
the swarthy Moors, a people with a cul- 
ture superior to that of the Portuguese. 





Men of dark hue, therefore, had for 
centuries been men of prestige in Portu- 
gal and were much sought after in 
marriage by Portuguese women. Scar- 
city of European women was another 
important factor, for it led the early 
settlers to mate freely with the cunhaes 
(native Indian women), and later with 
the Negroes. Even the Catholic Church 
lent its sanction to this interracial cross- 
ing, since there was no prejudice against 
concubinage. Manumission became a 
habit from the first. Public opinion 
forced a master to manumit a slave who 
had the price of his freedom, and later 
the requirement was made legally bind- 
ing by law. 

Many slaves were freed by their 
fathers “at the baptismal font”; Negro 
women who had reared ten children 
were automatically free; some were 
given their freedom upon agreeing to 
serve in the Paraguayan war; thou- 
sands were freed by will; and in 1871 
the “so-called ‘law of Rio Branco’ freed 
offspring of slaves born subsequent to 
its adoption.” Complete freedom was 
not achieved through a civil war, but 
was the culmination of a progressively 
increasing popular sentiment against the 
institution. A “Reconstruction” Brazil 
never knew. Consequently the Brazilian 
Negro entered freedom without the ac- 
cumulated historical hatreds of the races 
in America. On the whole, slavery 
seems to have been somewhat milder 
in Brazil than in the rest of the Amer- 
icas. Master and slave shared a com- 
mon life on an intimate and personal 
basis. One rarely found a slave child 
who had not been reared by a Negro 
ama (nurse), or a white boy who did 
not have for companion and playmate 
his little Negro slave of his own age 
and sex, o muleque. It is this still 
persistent informal racial policy which 
differentiates Brazilian racial practice 
and theory from racial practice and 
theory in the United States. The 
Portuguese had a tendency to absorb 
ethnic minorities, and this tendency is 
still persistent in Brazilian society. “We 
Brazilians are becoming one people”; 
this is the informal racial policy under- 
lying and giving consistency to the 
mores. 


Apologists of Aryanism 


It is also significant that in Brazil 
discussions of Negro inferiority are 
largely academic. This is shown by 
the fact that what Gilberto Freyre 
(Sobrados e Mucambos — “Mansions 
and Hovels,” p. 372) calls the “apolo- 
gists of Aryanism” are, in Brazil, men 
of mixed blood: Sylvio Romero, 
Oliveira Vianna, and Jorge de Lima. 
But the great advocates of Negro 
equality are white: Arthur Ramos, 
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Gilberto Freyre and several others, 

Books on the “race problem” in the 
American style are unknown, whether 
written by whites or blacks; and the 
few colored intellectuals who write about 
the Negro are interested in the Africano, 
“in his customs and traditions, and 
especially in those survivals of African 
culture still extant among descendants 
of imported slaves.” Two samples of 
this type of writing are Edison Carneiro’s 
Religides Negras and Souza Carneiro’s 
Mitos Africanos no Brasil, “Negro 
Religions” and “African Myths in 
Brazil” respectively. Many African cul- 
tural survivals, traditions, and customs 
are found in Bahia among the less 
assimilated blacks. Many of these blacks 
still maintain contact with Africa, many 
still speak fluently their native tongues, 
and some of them go on visits to the 
African West Coast. When an Afri- 
cano becomes assimilated to European 
culture, he is likely to become ashamed 
of his African traditions and customs, 
The last African cultural element to dis- 
appear at Bahia was the candomblé, the 
Afro-Brazilian fetish cult. Dr. Pierson 
devotes a whole chapter to this religion. 


Dr. Pierson, who is professor of So- 
ciology in the Escola Livre de Socio- 
logia e Politica da Sao Paulo, has writ- 
ten a searching, illuminating study, not 
only of the Negro in Bahia, but of the 
Negro in Brazil, since, “in a general 
way, the racial situation at Bahia” is 
typical of all Brazil. His book is divided 
into six sections—“The Setting,” “Slav- 
ery,” “Miscegenation,” “Race and So- 
cial Status,” “The African Heritage,” 
and the “The Bahian Racial Situation” 
—followed by “Appendixes” and a 
“Selected Bibliography.” The book has 
indexes to names and subjects. Appen- 
dixes A and B are interesting: the first 
gives “An Autobiographical Sketch of 
a Colored Citizen” and the second a list 
of “Common Sayings Regarding the 
Negro.” These sayings will be very 
familiar to most American Negroes; for 
example, “Negroes aren’t born; they 
just appear,” “Negroes don’t take a 
bath; they just wet themselves,” “The 
Negro was born just to be a lackey of 
the whites.” I wish to recommend to 
the reader the three Bahian novels of 
Jorge Amado, called the “Hemingway 
of Brazil,” Cacau, Rio, 1933, which may 
also be secured in the Spanish version 
of Hector F. Miri as Cacao (Coleccion 
Claridad, Buenos Aires), Jubiabé, Rio, 
1935, which may also be secured in the 
Spanish version of Raul Navarro (Edi- 
ciones Iman, Buenos Aires), and Suor, 
2nd. ed., Rio, 1936. 

It might be pointed out by way of 
conclusion that the Negro in the former 
slave-holding countries of the Americas 
occupies approximately the same low 


(Continued on page 331) 
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ROBERT EDW. MONROE LEE 
This bouncing six-month-old is the grandson 
of J. Munroe Henderson of Chicago, IIl., one 
of the most successful Crisis agents for many 

years 
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Bahia of the Blacks 


economic and social status. This is the 
result of the historic accident of slavery. 
Even where there is relatively little race 
prejudice against the Negro his educa- 
tional and economic handicaps make it 
difficult for him to rise. In the coun- 
tries of Latin culture light mulattoes, 
mesticos, and mambises, when they are 
successful, are incorporated into the 
white race. This is done to a lesser 
degree in the British West Indies, and 
not at all in the United States. When 
it happens in America it is “passing” 
and the individual loses his identity as a 
Negro. The Portuguese seem to have 
had much more color blindness than 
either the Spaniards or the French. 
Neither Brazil nor the mother country 
ever had a “Black Code” like the 
French, nor laws against intermarriage 
like the Spaniards, nor laws condemn- 
ing even free Negroes and mulattoes to 
work in the mines. It also seems that 
the country whose racial problem most- 
ly closely parallels that of Brazil is 
Cuba. Most Cubans are mambises— 
Negro-mulatto—and the tendency there 
ls to classify very light mulattoes as 
white. A Spanish New World saying 
used to have it this way: “Who doesn’t 
have a bit of Inga[Indian], has a bit of 
Mandinga[Negro]”. It is also signif- 
icant that in Latin America people of 
Negro blood are more numerous than 
the pure whites, and that the “zone of 
Negro influence,” as Dr. Ramos calls 
it, extends from Virginia down through 
the South, parts of Central America, 
throughout the Caribbean, and down the 
Brazilian littoral as far south as the 
State of Sao Paulo. 


Five Times A “First” 
(Continued from page 317) 


Thursday afternoon and on Sunday 
night he had one Negro and four white 
members of the gang in the clink, and 
Holstein was back home wiping the 
sweat off his brow. Conviction followed. 

A lot of damage was done that March 
in 1935 when Harlemites gave vent to 
something or other. Police records call 
it a disorder but everybody else calls it 
a riot. Whatever it was, it might have 
been worse had not the new lieutenant 
produced Lino Riviera, the youth 
alleged to have been slain by a 5 and 
1U cent store manager in 125th Street 
over a bit of petty thievery. Battle also 
advised shop owners to close up and 
go home, and did much to assuage the 
anger of the crowds. 


His Parole Work 


Commissioner Battle has not been one 
content to sit and let someone else take 
the responsibility for helping the rest 
of the race along. Indeed, he was one 
of the founders of the Harlem Chil- 
dren’s Camp Fund which each year 
sends about 600 Negro and white 
youngsters to camp. For the past two 
decades he has been digging into his 
jeans to put on a free show and dinner 
every Thanksgiving Day for the poor 
children of the area, irrespective of 
color. 

He’s on the executive board of the 
Harlem Big Brothers as well as the 
board of managers of the local Y.M.C.A. 
He is affiliated with the N.A.A.C.P. 
and the Urban League, and attends 
Mother A. M. E. Zion Church. It’s 
hard to say how he finds time for the 
Odd Fellows, Mystic Shriners, Knight 
Templars, Elks and all line organiza- 
tions of the Police Department, but he 
does. In addition, he crams in a little 
hunting, a little deep-sea fishing and a 
little bridge. Currently the Mayor has 
him on every citizens committee men- 
tionable that has anything to do with the 
war effort, and he plugs away diligently. 

Down at his office in the new $18,- 
000,000 Criminal Courts Building the 
Commissioner weighs the appeals of 
young boys and girls, men and women 
seeking parole from city institutions of 
correction. Contrary to popular 
thought, he does not concern himself 
alone with the cases of Negroes, al- 
though his judgment in such matters is 
generally welcomed by whichever of the 
other two commissioners might be hand- 
ling the case of a Negro. After all, he 
has beat the pavements of Harlem for 
many a year and knows many of its 
people, criminal and otherwise. 

In the year that he has served, visit- 
ing the nine institutions under the city’s 
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jurisdiction, hearing pleas, advising, 
counseling, always trying to help, Com- 
missioner Battle has developed a more 
rounded feeling toward and about crime 
and punishment. As he put it the other 
day: 

“The punishment should fit the crim- 
inal and not the crime. Two individ- 
uals might commit the same crime but 
such circumstances as background, mo- 
tive, record and personality would read- 
ily support the disposition to grant dis- 
similar punishment or sentences of 
unequal duration. Our function here is 
to assist in the rehabilitation of those 
who have, in varying degrees, outraged 
society. This could not be done justly 
without duly considering those very es- 
sential factors which establish the odds 
for or against an offender’s rehabilita- 
tion.” 

And so, as the New York Times edi- 
torially concluded that September morn: 
“The important fact about him, however, 
is not his race or his creed, but his rec- 
ognized worth as a public servant and 
a citizen.” New York agrees. 


Lunching at the Ritzmore 
(Continued from page 315) 


Finally, two waiters timidly advanced 
toward the tables and took their orders. 
Menus were passed about. “You order 
first,” the student said to the Negro. 
However, as the menus were composed 
mostly of French words, the Negro 
could not identify anything but apple 
pie. So he ordered apple pie. 

“T’ll take apple pie, too,” the student 
said; and the drifter muttered, “Make 
mine the same.” 

Every one ordered apple pie. 

One of the fellows standing in the 
doorway called back to those in the 
lobby who could not see, 

“They served him.” 

“Did they serve him?” 

“Yeah, they served him.” 

“What did they serve him ?” 

“Apple pie.” 

And it was thus proved by the gentle- 
men of Pershing Square that no discrim- 
ination exists in the beautiful city of Los 
Angeles. However, it so happened that 
the drifter was without funds, and the 
student found himself in the peculiar 
situation of having to pay off a bet which 
he had won. 


I Meet The Mahatma 


(Continued from page 313) 


ic wastage. But Gandhi was against 
slaughtering these useless animals even 
though it meant putting a few million 
rupees in the pockets of India’s im- 
poverished peasantry. Then followed a 
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discussion on the ethics and economics 
of India’s hides, skins and leather-indus- 
try with which I was very familiar, hav- 
ing written a monograph on it. The 
discussion naturally led to the down- 
trodden labor in that particular indus- 
try—the problem of ameliorating the 
condition of India’s untouchables, a 
problem not only dear to Gandhi’s heart 
but which has engaged his serious 
attention for the last decade. The 
Ashram was doing excellent work in 
this direction for there was a modern 
tannery for the villagers in the neigh- 
boring rural areas to visit and copy. 
Gandhi suggested that I should see 
what they have been doing in that 
direction. 


Non-Violence vs Aggression 


I was eagerly awaiting to ask him the 
question that I had been waiting to 
ask him for a long time. It was about 
my doubt in the efficacy of Non-violence 
in a world full of aggression. 

“Do you think Non-violence will work 
with Hitler were he to invade India?” 

He thought for a minute and unhesi- 
tatingly came out: “Of course yes, 
though I don’t see why Hitler should 
want to invade India”. 

I told him that almost everything is 





fair in modern wars. “But we know 
he doesn’t need any provocation to in- 
vade any country, especially if it is of 
military advantage to him”. Gandhi 
was not sure. 

“But if he should—hypothetically I 
mean—I am sure his mechanized mili- 
tary forces will defeat our ill equipped 
little army. What then?” I asked. 

“That is exactly the point”, retorted 
Gandhi, “Either we should have the 
most powerful army, navy and air corps 
or be completely disarmed and I prefer 
the latter.” 

“Were the Nazi planes to bomb Bom- 
bay how will our defenselessness help 
us?” 

“There will be no-sense in the Nazis 
bombing Bombay when there is no mili- 
tary resistance at all.” 

“Then the enemies can walk in even 
without fighting as though they were 
welcome visitors and then they can take 
over the entire administration”. I 
pointed out the possibility. 

“When it comes to that we can non- 
cooperate on all fronts till the enemy 
is forced to leave our shores” was Gand- 
hi’s rejoinder. 

“Suppose he forces cooperation at the 
end of the bayonet. . .” 

“Then we must rather die resisting 
the enemy non-violently than yield an 
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inch to the aggressor” was Gandhi's 
simple solution. 

This was in 1940 and it may be re. 
called that Gandhi at the very beginning 
of the war wrote to Adolf Hitler appeal- 
ing to him to desist from throwing 
Europe into a bloody holocaust. We 
have no reasons to doubt Hitler’s receipt 
of the letter but he never acknowledged 
it. He must have thought Gandhi to 
be terribly simple minded or horribly 
naive. 

Seeing me still skeptical about the 
potency of the non-violent technique be- 
fore an enemy who glorifies war as a 
necessary human institution, Gandhi 
gave a final piece of advice. He wanted 
me and other students in India not to 
waste our time and talents question- 
ing and criticising Non-violence like 
myriad Doubting Thomases, but to con- 
tribute our constructive thought to make 
Non-violent Non-cooperation the most 
formidable weapon in human armoury, 
not only to resist aggression but also to 
fight for lost freedom. 

“IT hope you spend fruitful years in 
America” he almost concluded, glancing 
at a little dollar watch that was silently 
ticking away time on a nearby pile of 
latest books. 

“Don’t you ever want to visit the 
United States, Gandhiji?” I asked with- 
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like running water and electricity. Even 





































ndhi’s how happy I was at the prospect of can people?” the telephone, the only link between this 
leaving for America. Gandhi laughed. “The American rural retreat and the outside world, is 
be re- N to Visit . people, why the whole world knows my not quite located in the Mahatma’s hut. 
inning ever to Visit America message. It is Non-violence and to As I walked out of the wooden doorway 
ppeal- “Everybody on the way to the United make wars an ugly memory. But the I caught a glimpse of a little wooden- 
owing States asks me the same question. And American people don’t believe in it. But framed picture on the mud wall. I ex- 
We I have received countless numbers of in- of course I love the American people as__ pected it to be the Buddha in one of 
€ceipt vitations. Someone offered me a mil- I love all the people”. his Nirvanic poses of sublime tranquil- 
ledged lion dollars for a coast to coast lecture When I bade him adieu and rose up, ity. But in fact it was an old painting 
dhi to tour”, he paused, smiled and added, to I almost forgot the drab and dreary lit- of Jesus Christ with a halo round His 
rrribly my surprise, “I wonder if I will ever tle hut minus all modern conveniences (Continued on page 334) 
go to the United States. I don’t think 
it ’ the American people are interested in 
UC Of me as a symbol of India’s struggle for 
, Freedom. not even as an exponent of YOUR FUTURE DEPENDS 
randhi Non-violence. I think the average 
a American is greatly interested in me as ON + YOU D0 
HOt 1 a social curiosity—my loin cloth and my \od HA 
— goat’s milk and things like that. That 
= like is why : I don’t think I will ever visit TODAY, your business must keep its name before 
oO aie the United States”. How far is Gand- your public with sparkle and brilliance. 

— hi’s opinion on this question correct ?. , TODAY, your advertising must tell your story 
most You should ask yourself why you are clearly, and with eloquence less a war conscious 
noury, interested in Gandhi and then your hon- 4 public forget you. ' 
ilso to est answer may help to answer the i} TODAY, more than ever it pays you double to 

question. H 1 keep telling your consuming public that you are 
ars in The hour was:up and the Mahatma it not too busy to remember them. 
ancing was overkind to me in sacrificing his it oy _— Coes = do _ jorsenet ee 
ilentl . ae . : or you better than any other medium. rite for 
te Y morning writing time and talking to ‘. quotations and: samtles TODAY. 
pe me. But soon he would have to go to i. 
one of those rare massage baths of his ro 
ees ’ ly 
it the the only relaxation he permits himself. COMMERCIAL AD, INC. 
| with- I had one more question before I bade 464 West 153rd Street New York City 
him adieu. 
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College and School News 
(Continued from page 309) 


versity is adding a course in camou- 
flage by Carlo Bocciarelli, instructor in 
art. 


Miss Henrietta Herod, professor of ° 


English at Spelman College has been 
awarded the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy by the University of Chicago. A 
native of Indianapolis, Ind., she re- 
ceived her A.B. from Butler University, 
her M.A. from Radcliffe College, and 
engaged in additional study at Western 
Reserve University. 


Roy LaGronne, sophomore in the 
mechanical department at Tuskegee 
Institute, specializing in interior decor- 
ating, has illustrated the forthcoming 
book John Henry by Dr. James Cloyd 
Bowman, LaGronne comes from Pine 


Bluff, Ark. 


I Meet the Mahatma 
(Continued from page 333) 


head looking compassionately at the Ma- 
hatma. 

Walking out on the campus, confused 
and shaken in my conviction on the need 
for armed resistance against Hitler, I 
had quite forgotten that I had to travel 
four miles in a jolting horse-carriage 
and another few hundred miles on a 
parody of a railroad train to catch my 
boat for Japan en route to San Fran- 
cisco. 
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